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Credit Extension Efficiency vs. Halfway Methods 


Your work is only partially finished when you take a 
credit application. There are other important steps, the 
most vital of which is that you investigate the credit appli- 
cation by securing a FACTBILT credit report from your . 
Credit Bureau. That is the approved method of opening 
an account, whether charge or installment, for any type 
of merchandise or service. 


Your Credit Bureau can not only help you verify state- 
ments made in credit applications, but it will enable you 
to secure the most reliable information available when 
determining the character and credit reputation of every 
credit customer or client. 


ssociatep Crenit Bureaus ve America , 
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“An Association of Credit Bureaus Since 1906” 


1218 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





The National Retail Credit Association contributes this space monthly as a courtesy to its members of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
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Businessmen want a quality product, built with 

WHEREVER YOU GO precision to operate with precision, and 
designed for long, dependable service. They 

YOU SEE ‘ know the importance of being able to select 
BURROUGHS MACHINES freely from a emmgene line of machines. oaay 
want to be sure of having dependable, efficient 

maintenance service. They place importance on 

the technical help that can be given them in 


planning installations and applications. 


Businessmen might buy Burroughs for any one 
of these reasons. Actually, they buy Burroughs 
for all of these reasons. For Burroughs leads on 
all counts—finer products . . . the most complete 
line of machines . . . the leading service organi- 
zation .. . experienced counsel. No wonder that 


in big business and small... wherever you go 





IN MACHINES : 
IN COUNSEL ... you see Burroughs machines. 


IN SERVICE BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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What is unusual about this man? 


It’s his ability to inject the price- 
less element of control into depart- 
ment store records... to give them 
“Fact-Power.” 

Without control, records area mere 
history of stock .. 
tomers 


cost cus- 
sales. Such records fail 
to indicate in themselves what action 
should be taken, and when. Minor and 
major decisions alike must wait up- 
on analysis of recorded facts. 

Sight analysis, 
made possible by 
the development of 
Kardex Graph-A- 


Matic charting sig- 
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KARDEX IS 











.l among many types of equipment 
from which the Systems Retail Store 
Specialist selects and combines to fit 
individual needs. 
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HE frees stores trom 


idle facts 


nal control, is saving valuable labor 
hours every day in stores that have 
called in the Systems Retail Store 
Specialists. While providing the all- 
important control, this man also 
knows how to simplify and consoli- 
date duplicated and overlapping re- 
cords. He can design them to elim- 
inate waste effort, house them for 
faster, easier reference, protect them 
from fire at the point of use. 

Through knowledge interchanged 
with his fellow-specialists, he offers 
you the accumulated record-control 
experience of the nation’s leading 
retailers. He is at our nearest Branch 
Office, and can go to work for you 
today. 





MANDEL 
BROTHERS 


This store won its customers’ appreciation 
and streamlined its operating routines 
with Simplified Cycle Billing. The new sys- 
tem eliminates month-end peak loads, as- 
sures punctual mailing of bills and effects 
net savings in clerical labor. Credit and col- 
lection control and accumulation of posting 
media are centralized in the Kardex Unified 
Credit Record, the record used in most cycle 
billing stores. Graph-A-Matic signal contro] 
functions as visual “chart,” indicating status 
of each account for speedy, accurate analysis. 





THE HUB 
BALTIMORE 


Combining the credit authorizing, referring 
and collection functions on Kardex Visible 
Customer History Record contributes to 
The Hub’s excellent service. Graph-A- 
Matic signal control showing individual ac- 
count status is basis of fast, accurate opera- 
tions. Charges over floor limit are passed 
after glancing at the signal. Credit history 
clerks prepare new account forms, post all 
entries, reset signals and approve credit. 
Collection activities are handled by col- 
lection analysts. 





R. H. MACY 
& CO. 


Macy’s buyers utilize visible systems of 
stock control arranged by style and price 
line, as a positive, dependable guide to re- 
ordering of profitable items and clearing of 
slow movers. This store’s Kardex visible 
records are designed to fit special needs of 
various departments and to show the meas 
ure of accomplishment with simplicity and 
speed. These systems save time of buyers 
and clerks, provide economy of operation. 








Retail Store Department e SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


DOPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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What Management Expects 


From Its Credit Department Philip Corrin 


UE TO MY BACKGROUND, what I say 

on the subject of credit will now have a depart- 
ment store and promotional slant. I have directed 
my thinking into the postwar period, and have 
attempted to visualize conditions and demands on 
the use of credit. To avoid being biased, I have 
solicited the ideas of leading retailers, as well as 
leaders in fields such as banking, oil companies, 
and appliance distributors. The idea that was 
universally expressed, and most emphasized, is 
that credit departments should be more sales- 
minded. Naturally, bankers are more cautious 
and appliance distributors are more venturesome, 
but merchants in general agree that the credit 
office should move closer to the sales and mer- 
chandising division, and farther away from the 
accounting department. 

The credit office should be a good public relations 
department. That statement, in itself, sounds harmless, 
but it carries a wealth of possibilities, and covers a 
wide area of activities. The credit office should have 
a sound credit policy; and if it overextends itself, should 
not blame management. Management wants the maxi- 
mum of credit sales, with the minimum of credit losses. 
After the war, credit offices will again be faced with 
the problem of keeping sound, but being liberal at the 
same time. They will be expected to revive the well- 
known promotional devices of following up inactive ac- 
counts, and the extension of accounts being paid out. 

Credit offices will be expected to educate consumers in 
the sound use of credit. They will be expected to adjust 
from wartime to peacetime by reviewing all accounts on 
the basis of their changed status, and their worth-whileness 
under the new conditions. A good wartime risk may be 
a poor readjustment period risk, and vice versa. Credit 











PHILIP CORRIN is General 
Superintendent, Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles, Calif. He was former- 
ly Publicity Director, Bullock’s 
Downtown and General Manager, Bullock’s 
Wilshire, having been with the firm since 1919. 
He is an honor graduate of the University of 
Southern California and for many years has 
been active in the work of the Downtown Busi- 
ness Men’s Association of Los Angeles and the 
Los Angeles Better Business Bureau, This is 
an address before the Educational Group of the 
Retail Merchants Credit Association of Los 
Angeles. 
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offices will be expected to appraise economic trends in 
order to rapidly adjust policies right or left, in keeping 
with the trend. They must be able to streamline pro- 
cedures to make the extension of credit fast and pleasant 
for the customer. They will be expected to raise the calibre 
of their people to a level of skill and efficiency fully re- 
flecting the new importance which the credit office should 
assume in the postwar sales era. 

Many factors point toward a highly stimulated demand 
for credit. It is generally agreed that we shall see a 
postwar building boom, and with it will come a wide 
demand for home appliances of all kinds. New homes 
will need them, and so will old homes because of war- 
time obsolescence. Returning veterans will want to 
move their wives into new homes that are well equipped. 
They will want civilian clothes, and they will not want 
to spend any savings they may have acquired, but will 
prefer credit. “The demand for new automobiles will 
be great, and as the supply increases and the consumption 
of fuel climbs, the conventional charge account. will 
return. 


It has been said that an unrestricted credit boom after 
the war will strengthen the inflationary trend, and 
government control of credit may continue. I find 
general opinion leans toward the desire to see government 
restrictions released entirely as quickly as possible. At 
the same time, it is generally agreed that business itself 
will have to see that there are no abuses of the credit 
privilege; therefore, community education is essential. 

Public relations cannot be limited to the establishment 
of good relations with the public, but should include 
the maintenance of good relations with the selling staff 
of one’s own business. Many people feel that credit 
offices have not gone far enough in the direction of mak- 
ing customers feel that credit is something which mer- 
chants want the customer to use. It is just another 
tool of business to be used to its full effectiveness. 


A misunderstanding often exists between the selling 
organization and the credit office. The selling organiza- 
tion feels that the main effort of the credit interviewer 
is placed on “third degreeing” the customer, rather than 
making her feel welcome, making her feel that an effort 
is being, made to accept her credit rather than to give 
her a good “grilling.” Credit executives in general feel 
that this is an unjust charge; nevertheless, something 
must be done to dispel the misunderstanding that exists. 
Management is somewhat to blame, and if it expects the 
credit office to wield this new influence, it must take steps 
to raise the prestige of the credit organization by setting 
it up as one of .the important divisions of the business. 
It is not to be dominated by the accounting pyramid or 
by the merchandising pyramid, but to enjoy a wide degree 
of independence and self-reliance. This will call for a 
top-flight executive to guide and direct the organization 
as well as a competent, well-trained corps of credit 
assistants. The customer must be made to feel welcome 
and important. She should be greeted charmingly, and 
her needs dispatched skillfully and quickly. In order to 
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do this, a program must be tailored to supply the needs 
of the individual case. If Mrs. Jones is made to feel 
that her problem is being handled as a specific one, and 
she is being presented with a credit program prepared for 
her needs she is going to be flattered. The only way 
to dispel bad feeling in the minds of the selling staff is 
to bring them into the picture, and by consultation, or 
by sales meetings with them, sell them your program. 
The program must be definite, and the salesman should 
be familiar with the terms. The conditions of sale 
should be so definite that they can be marked on the 
price ticket and advertised to the public. 

[f the credit office finds it impossible to reach an agree- 
ment with the customer, the salesman should have an- 
other chance to sell the customer on some other basis. 
The salesman resents selling a piece of merchandise, and 
then never seeing the customer again after being told 
that the sale, in his mind at least, was ‘“‘killed” in the 
credit office. It is possible that when the sale has been 
refused on credit the salesman on the floor can complete 
it on a cash basis. In this manner, the salesman can save 
the sale or make another at the time of merchandise 
being returned, simply by having contact with. the cus- 
tomer. 

It is extremely important that the sales staff be sold on 
the program of the credit office. The sales staff should 
also know definitely what the program is so that they 
can use it on the floor, in order that they might have a 
chance to resell to the customer after the credit office 
fails. By this means, the credit office can have hun- 
dreds of employees working for it, and can also take 
advantage of the full force of publicity in preparing the 
customer before the sale starts. The credit interviewer 
shall decide on who shall have credit, and how much. 
The sales staff can tell the customer what can be bought 
on credit, and how it can be bought. 


Regulation W 


Regulation W has been a headache, but it also has 
good points which are related to what we all agree are 
sound credit policies. A well-financed publicity program 
should be planned that will make the public feel the impact 
of a good credit standing. This is particularly true of young 
people just starting out to build homes and rear families, 
and the program should be directed strongly at them. 
This is a job for a good publicity organization, after the 
standards and practices statement is formulated. It 
should be broad in scope, and ambitious in its aims. It 
should not neglect any effective avenue such as our own 
mailing efforts, indoctrinating our own staffs, newspapers, 
and radio. A downtown shopping news could be very 
effective in this program. 

The credit office will be, in its widening influence, a 
sales agency of the business. This places the credit execu- 
tive in a position where he must assume greater personal 
responsibility than ever before. The pressure that can 
generate in the selling division of the business is tremen- 
dous. Merchants and salesmen, to be successful, must 
be aggressive and single-tracked on the subject of selling. 
In their opinion, the sale is the thing, and everything 
must dovetail accordingly. Unless the credit executive 
is endowed with some power and is able to wield that 





power, he may be overwhelmed by the drive for sales, 
and let sound credit considerations become eclipsed. 

Management, on the other hand, agrees that the credit 
organization must be ready to take risks. In the past, 
there has been too much stress placed on maintaining a 
low and diminishing loss percentage, and on the avoid- 
ance of reverts. A vigorous, clearly defined, and well- 
sold credit policy is a “must.” It should be made a sell- 
ing tool in the hands of the sales staff. 
public relations, it is important that the salesman have 


In selling, as in 


enough facts to complete the transaction. ‘This is what 
happens in the establishment of a dealer who does not 
handle his own credit. He sells to the customer, and 
discounts his paper at the bank or finance company. 


The latter two never see the customer. 


Broadened Selling Functions 

To make the most of its broadened selling function, 
the credit department will have to be close to the needs 
of the community, and be ready to secure the credit 
business when the demand for merchandise is at its peak. 
For example, the returning veteran will have to make a 
new start in life. Not only will his personal needs be 
great, but those of his family will be greater. He will 
be in need of much help and advice as to how to budget 
his credit. His case could be assigned to certain members 
of the staff who could specialize in this type of interview. 
Such a plan would be effective and appreciated. Another 
example might be young married couples just starting 
out in life. From an income standpoint, this group is not 
the best credit risk, but it is by far the best for continued 
selling and should be considered by the management. 
When studying the immediate risk, there should be a 
more liberal plan for this group. The young group 
should be the keynote of the community credit educa- 
tional campaign. 

We should all like to see the end of government restric- 
tions when we shall be able to use our own unrestricted 
initiative. There is a discussion about using credit re- 
strictions to soften the impact of reconversion, and we 
may find restrictions released on some articles which have 
become plentiful, and retained on some which remain 
scarce. There may, therefore, be a period during which 
a day-to-day policy will have to be adopted in order to 
remain flexible, and be prepared to bend with the pres- 
sure of shortages and inflationary tendencies. 

Up to this time, I have told you what management 
expects from its credit department, but this subject is two- 
sided, and it is only fair to outline what the credit office 
may expect from management. It will expect full back- 
ing, and the weight of the prestige of management to 
underpin acceptable policies. It will expect management 
to share the risks attendant upon a more vigorous and 
liberal use of credit. It will demand that top flight execu- 
tives be in charge of credit functions, and that they be 
properly remunerated. Management must endow these 
people with an adequate degree of independence, and a 
well-defined area of responsibility; and select for them a 
staff that is trained for credit work, and paid as well as 
the sales staff. 

Before you is an era of great promise, of widening 


responsibility, and of splendid opportunity. Reach for it, 
seize it, and hold it firm. nak 
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yr wea onp CREDIT increased slightly 
during the past year, after an almost continu- 
ous decline from the autumn of 1941 to the spring 
of 1944. The reduction in the volume of con- 
sumer credit from more than 10 billion dollars in 
1941 to about 5 billion last year occurred during 
a period when consumer expenditures were rising 
and was due to a number of influences. For one 
thing, there was a sharp reduction in the available 
supply of consumers’ durable goods, which usually 
constitute a large part of goods purchased on 
credit. Also, the growth of incomes enabled peo- 
ple to pay off debts and to make more purchases 
on a cash basis. Finally, wartime regulation of 
consumer credit was a factor in causing its con- 
traction. 

By the spring of 1944, most of the instalment debt 
contracted in connection with the active sale of auto- 
mobiles and other consumers’ durable goods in 1940 and 
1941 had been liquidated. The volume of credit had 
also become adjusted to the operation of Regulation W, 
which prescribes stricter credit terms for consumer pur- 
chases. As a consequence the decline in the outstanding 
volume of credit came to an end and was followed by a 
slight increase, which reflected a growth in current trans- 
actions. 

The recent relatively small upturn in consumer credit 
has been largely concentrated in charge accounts, as shown 
in the chart. Retail sales have been moving steadily to 
new high levels and along with them charge-account sales 
have been rising, though somewhat less rapidly than the 
total. ‘Total retail sales of 69 billion dollars in 1944 
represented an increase of 9 per cent over the volume of 
the preceding year and so far in 1945 there have been 
further gains. Aside from charge-account credit, the 
increases in consumer credit over the past year have been 
quite small. 

It may be said that the first phase of consumer credit 
regulation has been completed, and its function is now 
mainly that of restraining a growth in the amount of 
credit outstanding until supplies of goods for consumers 
become adequate. It may be expected that a gradual 
rise in consumer credit will accompany any increase in 
total consumer expenditures. Up to the present time, 
however, the proportion of consumer expenditures that 
is financed by credit has continued to decline. Any sub- 
stantial increase in consumer credit under existing condi- 
tions would add to the large volume of consumer pur- 
chasing power, measured by current incomes and existing 
liquid assets, and would contribute to inflationary pres- 
sures which threaten the economy. 

Limitation on the use of credit by consumers was one 
of the earliest of the controls adopted by the Govern- 
ment to prevent wartime inflation. Authority to impose 
restrictions on consumer credit was given by Executive 
Order to the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in the summer of 1941, and the Board’s Regula- 


This interesting and informative article is reprinted here 
in its entirety from the May, 1945, FEDERAL RESERVE 
BULLETIN, Pages 411-418.—ED. 
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COURSE OF CONSUMER CREDIT 


tion W, issued under that order, was put into effect in 
September of that year. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS END OF MONTH FIGURES BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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1938 1940 

Estimates of short-term consumer credit outstanding, by 
type of credit. Latest figures shown are for March. 

In the beginning, regulation of consumer credit was 
directed at restraining new credit extension and at 
diverting some of the expanded consumer income into 
the payment of debt. When Regulation W went into 
effect the amount of consumer credit outstanding was 
at an all-time peak. For more than two years preceding 
the regulation, there had been a particularly rapid 
growth in consumer credit based largely on an active 
market for automobiles and other consumers’ durable 
goods. 

The regulation was put into effect at a time when the 
economy was being converted from peacetime production 
to defense and war production and when it was antici- 
pated that the supplies of goods for civilians, particularly 
consumers’ durable goods, would have to be curtailed. 
After this country entered the war, a few months later, 
production of many kinds of durable goods for private 
use was completely suspended. It was clear that con- 
sumer incomes would be greatly in excess of the civilian 
supplies of goods, that higher taxes and increased savings 
would be necessary to avoid inflation, and that further 
expansion of purchasing power through consumer credit 
would aggravate the situation. Measures for diverting 
part of the expanded consumer income into the liquida- 
tion of debt were in order. 


In the early days of Regulation W consumer credit 
declined rapidly. As durable goods disappeared from the 
market, there was a sharp drop in current credit business. 
The liquidation of preregulation debts was also very sub- 
stantial in 1942 and early 1943. The large volume of 
automobile sales and generally active business in the two 
years preceding the regulation had been reflected in an 
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increase in credit extended, and a progressive lengthening 
of the maturities granted. When the downturn set in, 
there was a substantial volume of consumer paper out- 
standing that still had considerable periods to run. This 
included automobile paper on which the initial maturities 
had been 18 and 24 months and in some cases as long as 
30 months, and credit for major household appliances 
and residential repair and modernization, a considerable 
fraction of which was granted for periods as long as 
three years. A large proportion of this instalment credit 
held over from previous periods had been liquidated by 
the latter part of 1943 and was no longer an important 
factor in the current volume of credit outstanding. 

The transitional effects of curbing the amount of 
credit extended and hastening its repayment were largely 
completed by the spring of 1944. In the early phases of 
regulation, as shown in the table, there were successive 
changes in the requirements describing shorter maturities 
and higher down payments on instalment sale credit. On 
September, 1, 1941, when Regulation W first went into 
effect, the general maturity requirement was 18 months 
and, except on automobiles, the down payment require- 
ments were between 10 and 20 per cent. By May, 
1942, however, the maturity limit, again except for auto- 
mobiles, was at twelve months, and down payments, ex- 
cept for instalment sales of furniture, were generally at 
331% per cent. In the case of instalment cash loans, ma- 
turities for the most part were put on a 12-month basis 
on May 6, 1942. 

On charge-account credit the transitional effects of 
regulation were completed even more promptly. The 
amendment of May 6, 1942, imposed the first require- 
ments that applied to credit of this type, and their general 
effect was to prohibit further charge-account sales of 
listed articles to customers whose previous obligations 
were not paid off within a stipulated period. ‘The im- 
pact of this requirement was both to produce a consider- 
able liquidation of longer charge accounts and initially 


to curb new charge-account sales. Although there was 





a subsequent revival of charge-account sales, the im- 
portance of these sales as a proportion of total retail 
trade never returned to preregulation levels. How much 
this was due to the specific influence of regulation and 
how much to generally expanded incomes and changes 
in the composition of trade cannot be determined. 

With minor exceptions, the regulatory standards of 
May, 1942, have now been in effect for three years and 
their influence in curbing credit transactions has become 
stabilized. Current transactions consist of the replace- 
ment of matured and repaid obligations by others carry- 
ing about the same conditions. 

Since the spring of 1944 the consumer 
credit outstanding has increased by half a billion dollars 
to a total of 5.6 billions at the end of March. Charge- 
account credit increased the most, by 22 per cent over 
the year. Instalment 


volume of 


Other types increased moderately. 
sale credit, ordinarily the most important type of con- 
sumer credit, increased 5 per cent. Instalment cash loans 
at the end of March were 8 per cent and single-payment 
loans 6 per cent above their year-ago levels. 
credit had also increased. 


Service 


Recent Rise in Consumer Credit 
With the transitional changes largely completed, the 
volume of consumer credit outstanding has become much 
more a result of the character of current consumer ex- 
penditures and payments. The increase during the past 
year in charge accounts receivable, which explains the 
greater part of the half billion dollar increase in con- 
sumer credit over the period, reflects largely the expand- 
ing volume of charge-account sales which has accom- 
panied the increase in total retail sales. ‘The growth in 
charge-account sales has been much smaller than that in 
cash sales, as shown in the chart on page 16 of the 
Retail Credit Survey article in The Crepir Wor tp, 
August, 1945. 
Iftstalment sale credit, which ordinarily accounts for 
the largest and most widely fluctuating segment of total 


MinimuM Down PAYMENTS AND MAXIMUM MAarTuriTIEs ON CONSUMER CREDIT SUBJECT TO REGULATION W 


Prescribed by Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System in accordance with Executive Order No. 8843 dated August 9, 1941 


Sept. 1, 
22, 
Down 
payment 
Type of Credit (Per cent)? 
Instalment sales :? 


ND aeciernntiainannnitinnediiniatetpimmannet 3314 
Mechanical refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios, vacuum cleaners -~-~-~- 20 
a —E ee eee 20 


Furnaces, oil burners, 


sanitary fixtures —........~~.- “7 15 
SIND. ccichsideeenmansnimemntncpatnnctinenninmnnanmnennans 10 
Floor coverings ~~ -~~- nibernaedbnanbammamenniens ES eat 
I eel TS os 
0 een Mee - . 
Clothing, furs ......... SEE ene: i ie 
Materials (not elsewhere listed) for re- 
pair or improvement of residential 
So ee — 
Instalment loans: 
To purchase listed articles__._.....----.- (*) 
To pay charge account arising from sale 
of listed article, or to pay single-pay- 
PRS TO ceca ene os we 
GG  . scheclitacumditmnion ae 
Consolidations of instalment sale or loan 
vith previously outstanding instalment 
ees atta 


isi inamsitinanmaanid aanenjtinaenampali (*) 
Single-payment loans —  ---- -_ 
Charge sales of listed articles_- 


1941—Mar. 
1942 


Maximum 
maturity 
(months) 


18 


Mar. 23, 1942—May 

5, 1942 
Maximum 
maturity 


Effective May 6, 
1942 


Down 
payment 


Down 
payment 


Maximum 
maturity 





(Per cent)? (months) (Per cent)? (months) 
3314 15 3314 15 
3314 15 12 
20 15 12 
20 18 12 
10 1h 12 
20 15 12 
o 20 15 12 
sisi lon 12 
és 12 
ee 18 12 
(*) (*) (4) (*) 
15 6 
- 15 12 
(*) 15 (*) 12 


2nd 


after 


month 
sale 


Down payments determined after deduction of any trade-in, except in case of automobiles. 


?Terms shown for selected articles. 


For terms on other listed 


articles, 


see regulation. 


Where credit is to purchase listed articles, requirements same as on instalment sales of the respective articles 


‘Prior to Dec. 1, 1941, maximum maturity was 18 months. 


‘ore.—The above limitations are subject to various exceptions ; 
no figure 


in this table, the regulation should be consulted. Where 






for exceptions in detail, and for additional provisions not reflected 
is shown, 


there was no limitation imposed by Regulation W. 
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consumer credit, has shown the least tendency to rise 
during the past year. This is in marked contrast to the 
rise in charge-account credit, and particularly to the con- 
tinued substantial expansion in cash sales of consumer 
goods and services. Shortage of merchandise of the types 
ordinarily providing the basis of instalment credit is the 
dominant limitation. Where goods are available, there 
is still an appreciable volume cf instalment selling, 
though in general it is below 1941 levels and is a con- 
siderably reduced fraction of total retail sales. 

In periods prior to 1942, automobiles and household 
appliances accounted for the largest part of total instal- 
ment sale credit. In 1941, when there were 6.8 billion 
dollars of instalment credit sales, those lines alone repre- 
sented about two-thirds of total instalment sales of all 
durable and nondurable items. At present, trade in these 
commodities is limited virtually to the extremely thin 
market in used automobiles and appliances, and the 
volume of transactions is only about one-eighth of the 
1941 peak volume. 


Furniture Sales on Installments 

Other lines, notably furniture, now dominate the cur- 
tailed market of instalment selling. Instalment sales in 
some ‘lines have indeed held up very well, as can be seen 
in the chart appearing in the Retail Credit Survey article 
on page 18, The Crepir Wor .p, August, 1945. Instal- 
ment sales of furniture stores in 1944, for example, were 
above both 1943 and 1939 levels, and only 16 per cent 
_ below the 1941 peak. Instalment sales at jewelry stores 
in 1944 were likewise only about 12 per cent below the 
1941 peak and 28 per cent above the 1939 level. At 
women’s apparel stores instalment sales exceeded 1941 
levels by 17 per cent. 

On the other hand, there are several trade outlets at 
which instalment sales have been greatly reduced, though 
not so much as at automobile dealers and household ap- 
pliance stores. Hardware stores and men’s clothing 
stores now sell only about one-half and automobile tire 
and accessory stores a little more than one-third of the 
volume of goods on instalment that they sold in this way 
in 1941. Instalment sales at department stores are now 
slightly above the levels of early 1944 but substantially 
below those of 1941. But in each of these lines and else- 
where generally the proportion of instalment to total 
sales has declined. 

The amount of instalment credit outstanding has been 
considerably diminished both as a result of larger down 
payments, which decrease the amount of credit extended 
initially, and of more rapid repayment of the credits. 
The following table shows the great contraction from 
the fall of 1941 to the spring of 1944 and the small in- 
crease over the past year. The period of collection has 
been considerably shortened, even in lines which were 
not affected by the maturity limitations of Regulation W. 
For example, at jewelry stores and at most department 
stores the maturities of a large proportion of instalment 
contracts prior to Regulation W were 12 months or less. 
Even so, the collection period has been reduced in recent 
years; in the lines mentioned the current average ma- 
turity on instalment credit is now six and five months, 
respectively. At furniture stores, where somewhat longer 
terms were customary prior to regulation, maturities 
have been cut in half and now average about eight 
months. 
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INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT 


Outstanding (in 
millions of dollars) 





Percentage _ 
change 























joa Sept. 30,| Mar. 
Vendor Sept..| Mar. | Mar. | 1941 to | 31, 1944 
30, 31, 31, Mar. 31,| to Mar, 
1941 1944 1945 | 1944 31, 1945 
Automobile dealers ~---- | 2,216 167 | 184 —92 +10 
Household appliance | | 
a | ol wi ni —*- —42 
Other—total? - ..........- | 1,451 | 510 537 | —65 +5 
Department stores and 
mail-order houses ---| 448 144 | 163 | —68 +1 
Furniture stores ~ --+- |} 625 | 231 |) 238 | —63 +3 
Jewelry stores —------- | 96| 52| SO| —46 —4 
Total instalment sale | | | 
pecan ee | 4,000 | o96| 732 | -—83 | +45 





‘Includes miscellaneous vendors not shown separately. 
NoTe.—All figures estimated; March, 1945, figures prelim- 


inary. 

It appears that in large war production centers, par- 
ticularly where population has been greatly expanded, 
the retailers may have imposed maturity restrictions on 
instalment sales considerably more stringent than regu- 
latory standards, solely as a matter of assuring collections 
and to guard against the disruption that would follow 
cancellation of war contracts and dispersal of the popula- 
tion. 

Charge-account sales, though a diminishing propor- 
tion of total retail sales, have nevertheless amounted to 
peak levels. In 1944, it is estimated that there were 
12.8 billion dollars of sales on this basis, exceeding any 
previous year by almost half a billion dollars. 
in charge-account sales were reported for nearly all 
kinds of trade outlets. The amount of charge-account 
credit outstanding has for over two years been larger 
than the amount of instalment sale credit outstanding. 


Increases 


Charge accounts receivable were collected about as 
rapidly in 1944 as in the preceding year. Before Regu- 
lation W covered charge accounts, there were great 
variations in the period of collection among trade lines 
and among various parts of the country; the average 
period of collection was generally in excess of 60 days 
and in some areas and in some trade lines was as high 
as 75 to 90 days. Now, the collection period on charge 
accounts has in general been shortened to within the 
range of 45 to 60 days. Although this represents an 
appreciable reduction from preregulation standards, it 
cannot be considered an infringement of the normal 
use of charge-account credit as an arrangement of con- 
venience between stores and their customers. An aver- 
age of 45 days for charge accounts to be outstanding 
means that on the average one-half of the customers 
pay for their purchases the first time they are billed and 
one-half pay after being billed the second time. 


Instalment Cash Loans 
Instalment cash loans, which are made by commercial 
and industrial banks, small loan companies, and credit 
unions, have shown an increase of about 8 per cent in the 
past year. Increases were particularly noticeable at 
commercial banks, which had earlier sustained sharper 
decreases than other cash lenders. Changes from the 
peak levels of September, 1941, to March, 1944, and sub- 
sequent changes are shown in the following table. The 
volume of new credit among the cash lenders appears 
to have been sustained by factors such as lending for 
tax payments and, more recently, promotion of the idea 
of consumer borrowing in lieu of cashing United States 
savings bonds. 
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INSTALMENT CASH LOANS 
| Outstanding (in | 


| millions of dollars) | 





Percentage 

ic ___ change 
| | Sept. 30,| Mar. 

| Sept. | Mar. | Mar. | 1941 to | 31, 1944 











30, | 31, | 31, |Mar. 31,| to Mar. 
1941 | 1944 1945 | 1944 31, 1945 
Commercial banks ------ 827 316 | 373 | —62 +18 
Small loan companies —-- 530 | 369 382 | —30 +4 
Iniustrial banking com- | | 
POMEGD Sececnacdananses 305 | 164 172 | —46 +5 
ee |} 227 | 121 116 | -—47 | —4 
Insured repair and mod- | 
ernization loans ~~-----| 303 | 112 128 | —63 +14 
se 2,294 | 1,168 | 1,258 | —49 +8 








Includes loans of miscellaneous lenders not shown sepa- 
rately. 


NoTe.—All figures estimated; March, 1945, figures prelim- 
inary. 

The amount of instalment cash loans outstanding has 
diminished considerably and is only a little more than 
half the amount at peak levels. This is due to a shorten- 
ing of maturities and to a decline in volume of loans 
made. The smaller loan volume is itself undoubtedly 
due to shorter maturities to some extent since a given 
monthly payment cannot support as great a credit ex- 
tension if the loan is made for a shorter period. In 
many borrowing transactions the amount of monthly 
payment that the borrower can make is the effective 
limit of credit extension. Although the volume of credit 
outstanding at cash lenders has been reduced by the 
shorter maturities as compared with those prevalent be- 
fore the war, there does not appear to have been so 
great a volume of loans made for terms below the 
regulatory maximum of 12 months as in the field of 
instalment sales. 

The factors underlying the volume of consumer credit 
of any one type or for a particular line of retail sales 
include many elements unique to the particular fields. 
These are not readily resolved into a general view of 
the over-all volume of such credit. Relationship of con- 
sumer credit to aggregate consumer expenditures has 
some significance because it indicates the extent to which 
transactions which give occasion for the use of credit are 
financed by the extension of credit. Such a comparison 
is based on the assumption that consumer expenditures 
for goods or services are the generating cause for the 
use of consumer credit. As is shown in the following 
table, the average volume of consumer credit outstanding 
during the period 1935-1939 was equal to 1.3 months of 
consumer expenditures. 


CoNSUMER EXPENDITURES AND CONSUMER CREDIT 
OUTSTANDING 
{Amounts in billions of dollars] 





Consumer 


Consumer _ | 
expenditures, 


credit, average 


Ratio of 
consumer 





| | 

| | 
Period | average per | of month-end credit to 

month figures | expenditures 
1935-39 | 4.9 6.4 1.3 
1940 5.5 8.3 1.5 
1941 | 6.2 | 9.7 1.6 
1942 6.8 7.9 1.2 
1943 | 7.6 | 5.5 | 0.7 

__ 1944 8.1 | 5.2 0.6 





Norz.—Consumer expenditures are average monthly expendi- 
tures from annual data of Department of Commerce. Consumer 
credit is average of amounts outstanding at end of months in 
period, Federal Reserve data. 

At the peak of consumer credit in 1941, this ratio had 
risen to 1.6 months. In other words consumers at that 
time were assuming a load of debt nearly a fourth larger, 
in relation to expenditures, than in the prewar period. 
This ratio declined steadily during the next three years, 
averaging only about 0.6 of a month in 1944. Even 
though the amount of consumer credit outstanding was 


increasing in dollar volume during this year, it was still 
declining in relation to total consumer expenditures. 
Since the capacity of consumers to carry a debt burden 
varies with current income, the relative decrease in credit 
outstanding can be viewed as the building up of unused 
credit capacity, an increase in capacity for spending. It 
represents a margin that can be used, as savings can be 
used, when the supply of consumer goods becomes more 
plentiful and when there may be a need in the postwar 
economy for a large volume of consumer buying to sus- 
tain employment and income. But it is a resource that 
should not be depleted before the need for it arises. 


Control of Consumer Credit 

From the beginning, the control of consumer credit 
has been geared to be part of the general and many-sided 
program of the Government to moderate inflationary 
tendencies. The danger of inflation has arisen primarily 
because the vast wartime expenditures of the Govern- 
ment in excess of tax receipts have left consumers with 
more income than there are goods for purchase. While 
a more adequate program of taxation and of bond sales 
to individuals was being developed, the rapid contrac- 
tion of consumer credit outstanding was an important 
means of absorbing surplus consumer income. In addi- 
tion, prior experience showed that a general advance of 
consumer income was usually accompanied by an even 
greater increase in consumer debt. With this in mind, 
Regulation W was initially intended both to limit new 
credit extension and to induce contraction. 

The function of regulation now is more largely to 
restrain the volume of new credit; to keep it from add- 
ing to purchasing power available for consumer expendi- 
tures. The need for inflationary safeguards remains un- 
diminished. At first inventories of goods accumulated 
prior to our entrance into the war were a buffer between 
enlarged consumer demand and restricted current pro- 
duction. Now most of that supply has been exhausted. 
At the same time, current incomes, even after paying 
increased taxes, are far in excess of consumer goods being 
produced, and the volume of money and other liquid 
assets in the hands of consumers is much larger than ever 
before and still growing. ‘There is a strong tendency for 
expenditures to rise in the face of shrinking supplies of 
civilian goods. Consumers are buying whatever goods 
come to the market; they are accepting considerable up- 
grading with little protest or notice and they are exercis- 
ing little quality discrimination. 


* The Next Critical Period 

The next critical period in the course of consumer 
credit will come when the first trickle of consumers’ 
durable goods appears on the market. Restraint in 
spending that has been due to unavailability of goods, 
strengthened by appeals to patriotism, may diminish, and 
there will be a strong demand by consumers for goods 
that have been unobtainable for so long. If credit were 
permitted to augment this demand before goods were 
available in adequate amount, pressure on the market 
would be excessive. Jt will be far better to preserve 
the unusea credit capacity of consumers for the later 
period after the first strong demands for consumers’ 
durable goods will have been satisfied, and when support 
for a high level of production and employment will be 
needed. beafial 
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WuHuy BUSINESS MIEN ARE WORRIED 


Sylvester A. Long 


HE BUSINESS MEN of America are 

worried. They are facing the future with a 
full realization of the difficulties to be met. 
They are trying to get the facts. A business man 
is not afraid of facts. He may be gravely con- 
cerned with the facts, but he never really worries 
until he tries to imagine what would happen “if.” 
In truth, all worry comes from imagining what 
would happen “if.” 

Today for these business men, the big “if? is 
Washington. They are concerned about the forces 
that are changing, moulding and threatening the 
life of our national government. Meanwhile, the 
worry is augmented by the fact that they have 
not prepared themselves to meet the new situa- 
tion. 

After all, nations, like physical human beings, do not 
live forever. Recently, the death rate of nations has 
been very, very high. All over the earth, forms of 
government are changing. Governments have been dy- 
ing as with the Plague. America is living in a world 
atmosphere of national death. It is a time for caution 
and concern. While forms of government may change 
and nations die, great national ideals do not die and will 
sometime appear again, usually, with increased vigor. 


Our Flag 


While we are not the oldest of nations, it is rather 
surprising to recall that the Stars and Stripes can claim 
Old Glory is older 
than the flags of either England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Norway, Sweden, China, Japan 
or any of the South American countries. In the society 
of nations, Uncle Sam is no longer a member of the 


antiquity among National Flags. 


younger set. 

Obviously, it would be foolish to suggest that we 
could definitely fix the life expectancy of Uncle Sam, 
but we must admit that our national government rep- 
resented by our good old Uncle, as we know him, is at 
least in middle life. He is more apt to suffer from the 
hazards of earthly existence. He is more liable to meet 
with an accident. He is more susceptible to chronic na- 
tional disorders such as totalitarian insanity, experimental 
epilepsy or communistic cancer. Or being very kind- 
hearted and generous-minded, our dear Uncle might turn 
spendthrift philanthropist and dissipate his fortune to 
beggars at home and abroad. 

There are even now a number of strong political 
pressure groups in Washington, who, like scheming poor 
relations, are asking Congress to write their names in 
Uncle Sam’s will and to please do it now. ‘They seem 
to be in a hurry. Business men observe this fact. It 
gives them reason to worry. 

The war has been a great strain on Uncle Sam’s 
health. Economically, he was really due for the hospital 

Excerpts from an address given by Sylvester A. Long be- 


fore the Rotary Club, Wichita, Kansas, May 21, 1945. Mr 
Long is President, The S. A. Long Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
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before the war, and that condition has not been improved. 
It is easy to believe that this war will shorten his life by 
at least a hundred years. When the war ends, his vitality 
will have been sapped by the loss or disability of several 
million of his finest and best young men—a loss that no 
nation can well endure. None of his prewar problems 
will have been solved. Many new problems will arise. 
Some important foreign markets will have been destroyed, 
while others will be lost because of our high cost of 
production. Burdened with debt, he will face a lower 
standard of living. Hundreds of thousands of small 
businesses will have died. 


But there are other intangible and even more vital 
complications. We will doubtless witness a mighty re- 
coil from the high patriotic purpose and national ideal- 
ism so long sustained by war. The loose morals that 
always accompany political bigotry and war will have 
made many of Uncle Sam’s nephews and nieces more 
arrogant, narrow-minded and selfish than before. In- 
dustrial workers in our larger cities, who, as a class, are 
the only ones making big money out of the war, will be 
more dissatisfied than ever. The harvest of class hatred 
will be ripe. 

But worst of all, many of our people have been led 
to believe that temporary freedom from want is more 
to be desired than free government. Freedom from want 
is an individual matter of manhood just as personal as 
a man’s appetite, his desires, his culture or his religion. 
Our only hope of freedom from want depends upon each 
and every individual enduring, if need be with suffering, 
his full personal share of responsibility. It is only after 
such endurance that society can help without degrading. 

When our government relieves the individual of his 
personal responsibility of manhood, it declares him 
politically incompetent and automatically relieves him of 
his American citizenship with all of its rights and privi- 
leges. Freedom from want, as a political objective, is 
It was out of 
this very political cesspool that Mussolini and Hitler 
arose. 


something that no nation can survive. 


Freedom in America 


Even the utter destruction of Germany and Japan 
will not guarantee freedom in America. That remains 
to be done here. Like character, culture, or religion, 
freedom cannot be won by force of arms. It cannot be 
bought with gold. It must be lived by individuals. J¢ is 
not like groceries that can be delivered to the back door. 


There is no doubt that business men are worried by 
the threatened health and life of Uncle Sam. But 
there is a second reason why business men are worried. 
Their greatest distraction arises from the fact that they 
have not prepared themselves in either heart, mind or 
soul to meet the inevitable. Of all human beings, next 


to the young, amateur, short-pants scientist, the average 
business man has perhaps the poorest and least satisfac- 
I refer, of course, to the average 
I know a number of magnificent excep- 
tions, but they are not worrying. 


tory philosophy of life. 
business man. 


A sound philosophy 
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of life is the first essential of reasoned living in a rapidly 
changing world. 

The business man should not be confused and worried 
by change. He expects change. He is accustomed to 
living in the midst of change. He fosters change. He 
prospers and thrives upon change, and yet, there is noth- 
ing that he fears so much as change which he has not 
himself instigated. He always meets it awkwardly. 
Fundamentally, change is not a necessary cause for worry. 
Change must always be considered philosophically. 
Change, in itself, is neither good nor bad. Change must 
be viewed with intelligence against a background of the 
real values of life that do not change. Even the great- 
est changes known to mortal man, namely: birth and 
death, appear as mere incidents when life is considered 
continuous. 

Change does not necessarily call for an attitude of 
complete resignation. Change does not mean that we 
should always let things take their course. Change does 
not call for abject surrender or unreasoned acceptance. 
Far from it. Intelligent resistance to change is the only 
guarantee that the change will be intelligent, reasonable 
and in the right direction. Personally, we must fight to 
live. Nationally, we must fight for freedom. It is the 
duty of business men to defend Uncle Sam’s life here 
at home as earnestly as our fighting men are defending 
it abroad. 

Business men have taken Uncle Sam too much for 
granted. Like spoiled children, they have accepted too 
much of his bounty without stopping to learn and accept 
the fundamentals of his rugged character. They have 
been so busy increasing Uncle Sam’s wealth that they 
have had little time to build within themselves those 
cultural and spiritual values which alone can give happi- 
ness and security in the face of adversity. “They have 
failed to realize that no man has attained real material 
wealth until he can enjoy things without owning them. 
That requires time, culture, morality and religion. 

This is not to suggest that poverty is a virtue or that 
it is a crime to be rich. But as we all know, thousands of 
men who have been eminently successful in professional, 
business or industrial life have suddenly discovered that 
this, in itself, is not what they were looking for. It is not 
the answer. They have neither happiness nor peace 
of mind. Some of them are terror stricken. They feel 
pursued and hunted in the very realm of satisfaction 
where they sought security. 

Worthy Citizens 


For what they did, they 
had good reason. They served society and served it well. 
They helped to make Uncle Sam rich and strong. They 
helped build our finest institutions. Meanwhile, they 
enjoyed what they were doing. As manufacturers, for 
example, they were just as obsessed with their wheels 
and belts and pulleys, as are the children playing with 
their blocks on the floor and for just as good reason. 


They are worthy citizens. 


As business men, they were pleased by the volume of 
their business and their commercial effort as well as with 
the extra money and the recognition that they earned. 
But sometimes if the commercial effort had been five per 
cent leaner, with the proper use of the time, the soul 
might have been ten per cent fatter. They have harmed 
only themselves. 


The business man, who expects to have peace of mind 
during the coming generation, will find it necessary to 
view his life as well as the life of free government as 
something continuous. He does not know the beginning 
or the end of either his own life or that of free govern- 
ment. But he should know that for the momentary 
duration of his life as a business man, these sacred mat- 
ters are in his hand. This is no time for him to strut 
on the stage of world events. He has, indeed, been given 
a few important lines and he should speak them well and 
with full appreciation that these lines are only a fraction 
of the play. 

We are today witnessing a great and terrible world 
crisis. I do not underestimate the horror of this catas- 
trophe, but this is not the end of human culture. Re- 
gardless of what takes place in Europe, regardless of 
events in Asia, regardless of America and its future, re- 
gardless of what we do or do not do, civilization will not 
die. None of these things will change the ultimate 
destiny of man. That consciousness should steady the 
businessman’s thinking. If he is to deserve today’s Ameri- 
can freedom, he must be broad-minded enough to be in- 
terested in human freedom both backward and forward 
for at least a hundred years. 


A Major World Change 


But in a major change of human culture such as we 
are witnessing today—in such a change in human affairs, 
as comes only once in every five hundred to a thousand 
years, ordinary things simply do not count. Even our 
greatest political and industrial leaders are wholly in- 
adequate. “They are as puny and as helpless as corks 
bobbing on a storm swept sea. Against the background 
of the present titanic changes in human culture, it is 
easy to see that business men sometimes take themselves 
and their business too seriously. But with this perspec- 
tive, we realize that the ordinary peacetime activity of 
any one of our great corporations is relatively as puny 
as an ant dragging a crumb of bread. The president of 
such a corporation may feel just as important as does the 
ant and with about the same measure of justification. 

It is both natural and needful.that we should take 
ourselves and our business seriously, but for what pur- 
pose? Above all else, for the purpose of making our 
small but vital contribution to the progress of the race. 
That is all. We are not needed for anything else. ¥or 
this, nature has cleverly offered a great reward, namely: 
peace of mind, serenity of soul, freedom from worry, 
calmness of reasoned living and the joy of inspired hope. 

We hear a great deal these days about the business 
boom that will follow this war. In certain lines, there 
will doubtless be considerable business, at least, for a 
period. But the business road ahead will be rough and 
slow. It will be “fenced in.” It will be no place for 
drivers shortsighted as regards profits or color blind on 
ideals. Peace will bring a new economic condition which 
politicians will not be able to popularize. 

There will be need of much good will building. A\l- 
most without murmur or complaint, ordinary peacetime 
business has endured a terrific beating. So long as they 
felt they were being told the truth and dealt with 
fairly, there was no restriction or regulation too onerous 
to bear. Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of small 
businesses have been destroyed. Millions of professional 
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and business men have left their occupations to serve 
elsewhere as best they could. With high patriotism, this 
has generally been done as their part in a great common 
Business must now transform this companion- 
ship of need, loss and inconvenience into a comradeship 


cause. 


of good will and mutual service. 

Retail and professional men need to again remember 
that the customer is always right. Business must again 
exist to produce and distribute wealth for the pleasure 
and profit of all concerned. The wise manufacturer will 
know that he has not made a real profit on his product 
until it has been handled with satisfaction by the whole- 
saler and retailer and has been of profitable service to the 
ultimate consumer. The user, in turn, can be happy to 
know that through his purchase and cooperation with 
the retailer, wholesaler and manufacturer, he has helped 
to give some fellow citizen a job. 

This is no time for capitalism to commit suicide by 
business men thinking only of profit and forgetting how 
to live and help other people live individually. It is a 
time to fight for freedom through the development of the 
individual. 


Business Too Cold and Without Vision 


Too much of business has been cold, mechanical and 
impersonal, without vision or character. It has not 
always respected the human significance of America. 
Business men, too often, make business an end, rather 
than a conveyance to an end. They get so ensnared in 
the machinery of wealth production and distribution 
that they think everybody and everything should serve 
that machine instead of the machine serving everything 
and everybody else. A lot of good people will say Amen 
to that. However, just to keep the record straight, 
business men are not the only sinners in the realm of 
misused organization. 

As certainly as freedom lives, we must return to the 
raw basic fact that our value to society is measured not 
so much by what we invent, manufacture, buy or sell as it 
is by that tiny bit of worth that lies within our own souls. 
True, this is never a great deal, but it is all there is and 
thank God, it is enough. Our boys in service today 
need no one to tell them that being an American citizen 
is a very personal matter. Being a good American citizen 
is always a personal matter. If the individual fails, 
Uncle Sam fails. 

The English artist, Frank Brangwyn, has painted a 
beautiful panorama. It is both historic and prophetic. 
You will find this painting in four frescoes, in four great 
panels (each twenty-five feet wide and seventeen feet 
high) on the walls of the magnificent Rockefeller Center 
in New York City. The first panel depicts Primitive 
Man, described on the panel as: “Man labouring pain- 
fully with his own hands, living precariously and adven- 
turously with courage, fortitude and indomitable will to 
survive.” How desperately,hard he worked! The second 
panel shows Agricultural Man: ‘Man the creator and 
master of the tool, strengthening the foundations and 
multiplying the comforts of his abiding place.” How 
much progress he made! The third panel shows Jndus- 
trial Man: ‘Man the master and servant of the ma- 
chine, harnessing to his will the forces of the material 
world, mechanizing labor and adding these to the promise 
of leisure.” Power unlimited within his grasp! 
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So we have the three panels—Primitive Man, Agri- 
cultural Man and Industrial Man. These three panels 
complete the story of agriculture, business and industry. 
They show all that business and industrial progress can 
do. Many business men think this is enough. They see 
nothing beyond science, invention and industrial progress. 
They see human welfare in the increase and perfection 
of this program. They think that further organization 
and mechanization of our economic, political, social and 
religious ideals will reach the ultimate destiny of man. 

But the artist was not satisfied. He painted a fourth 
panel, which, after all, is the reason for the first three. 
The fourth and last panel pictures an ancient hillside 
touched with sunlight and crowded with all manner of 
men, women and children—a multitude crowding this 
mountainside seeking the answer that al! men seek. And 
the simple inscription on this last great panel reads: 
“Man’s ultimate destiny depends not on whether he can 
learn new lessons or make new discoveries and conquests, 
but on his acceptance of the lesson taught him close upon 
two thousand years ago.”’ Yes, it is the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Fortunately for us, more fortunate than most of us 
know, these teachings were taken seriously in the colonies 
where Uncle Sam spent his youth. Their community 
center was the Church. Uncle Sam read and reread his 
birth certificate (The Mayflower Compact) and realized 
that it was the beginning of American democracy in 
which he saw such phrases as “in the name of God” 
and “for the glory of God.” He grew up in an atmos- 
phere electrified with religion. With much pioneer 
crudeness, the thinking of these people was in terms of 
culture and character. 

In 1776, when Uncle Sam became of age, he boldly 
drew a line between America and the past.. Yes, he drew 
a line and he drew it straight. He said: “On this side 
of that line, we will recognize man and man alone as 
having been created in the Image of God. This is more 
than a new political government. It is to be a protected 
preserve for the growth of men. Here, on this side of 
that line, we are going to give the Almighty a chance 
to work in his own way. We will make citizenship a 
strictly personal matter. Freedom shall be personal for 
all men who deserve to be free. 


Individual Freedom 

“Here, at last, each individual citizen may live and 
help his fellow man live, precariously if need be, for the 
sake of the hope and joy of personal achievement. On 
this side of that line, organized groups must exist not to 
perpetuate themselves, but to serve the individual citizen. 
Even the government must be a servant rather than a 
master. 

“Here, said he, on this side of that line, we will guaran- 
tee freedom of opportunity for the individual. But we 
do not guarantee special privilege to any business, or 
political party, or social group, or school or church, except 
as it is a servant and not a master. To an American 
citizen, the highway to his God shall not be closed.” 

Thus spoke Uncle Sam. Many Americans have never 
heard what he said. But rest assured, that plan has not 
changed. That voice is not dead. It will speak again. 
America will hear it, and when we do—America will 
again be free. wan 
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HAT’S IN A JOB?” The answer to that 

question is not simple. An office, a store, 
a fox hole, or a school have one factor in common. 
The equipment may differ, but there must always 
be a person; someone must turn the switch, oper- 
ate the press, pound the typewriter, or cut the 
grass. 

In setting up a business, a machine that is in 
good working order, and will operate without 
moods and humors must. be purchased. Next, 
there is the “buying” of a human being to bring 
that machine to life. Employers say a machine 
plus a person is a job, and they stop thinking. 
It is at that point that the employer makes a mis- 
take; for a human being is full of faults, and, 
unlike the machine, is not a stationary fixture. If 
the human being is out of order, the filing cabinet 
does not function, the typewriter turns out faulty 
letters, the machines miss, and the wrong numbers 
are hit. 

Changing a ribbon or buying a new motor will not 
correct the errors. ‘They are the fault of the human 
being who is made up of weaknesses and virtues. Most 
of us are satisfied with the definition of a human being 
as: “One composed of a body, a mind, and a person- 
ality.” Another definition is: “A human being is the 
product of human, hereditary forces, acted upon, re- 
leased and developed by environmental forces.” An em- 
ployee is a product which has resulted from every influ- 
ence that has ever affected his life from the time he was 
born—not just a person holding a job. Every individual, 
every experience, every situation in his life has made its 
mark on him, and has developed him into the “product,” 
the human being he is today. Where such “products”’ 
are found, there are always problems. New influences 
and experiences will cause the changing, adapting, and 
adjusting of a life in the future just as it has in the past. 
In spite of the inevitable physical deterioration of an 
individual which begins after the age of thirty-five, he 
will go on growing mentally until the day he dies. It is 
depressing to hear an individual say, “I don’t know why, 
but I have always been like this, and I always will be, 
I guess.” Such a remark shows complete stagnation of 
thought. Everything we think, or do, or believe, we 
have learned in the course of our life; therefore, it is 
reasonable to assume that we can correct faulty habits 
of doing, thinking, and believing, if we wish to do so. 

The employee is the total of all of his experiences. 
He has certain fundamental drives which impel him to 
act as he does. There are seven classifications of these 
drives which are common to all of us, and which must 
be satisfied. First, a sense of possession causes us to hold 
fast to those things which belong to us. Second, we 
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need the sense of security, the feeling of safety that is 
typified by the solid ground under our feet. Third, 
curiosity is an essential part of our make-up. Fourth, 
success is essential to mental happiness. Fifth, our lives 
must have sympathy, affection, and approval. Sixth, the 
praise, and admiration that can be expressed by a pat 
on the back, and are so often ignored, are very essential. 
Seventh, we have a love of adventure, a zest for some- 
thing new. These essentials apply to everyone. 

The everyday problems of working people cannot be 
solved by surface treatment; the disturbing of security 
will create more conflicts in their minds than any other 
single factor. Discipline will correct only surface faults, 
since each work problem is just a symptom of a basic 
cause which renders the worker out of order. The 
common problems include: the good worker who sud- 
denly goes “sour” on the job, the individual who resents 
criticism, the “griper,’”’ the troublemaker, the “lone 
wolf,” the girl who is unfriendly, and the man who is 
hard to handle. As each becomes a problem, the solution 
depends on the ability of someone to discover a basic 
cause, the fundamental drive that is not being satisfied. 

That complex mechanism, a human being, with per- 
sonality traits that can hold or lose a job, win a promo- 
tion, or bring about a lowering of status, is what goes 
to make up a job. How long do you keep an untidy, 
a careless, irresponsible, discourteous, disloyal person on a 
job? Those are all negative personality traits, and can 
be corrected. Business is becoming more and more con- 
cerned about personality qualifications of workers. The 
armed services have taught us much about fitting the 
right person to the right job; the necessity for allowing 
for individual differences in human beings. It is neces- 
sary to consider the individual characteristics which we 
all possess, and have a right to express. 

The employee wants understanding and tolerance, he 
wants to feel that he is important. A department head 
objected to the fact that a new employee had left with- 
out notice, just when she was needed. Neither the 
young woman under whose supervision she was working, 
nor the girl whose place she was to take liked her. The 
employer said, “That wouldn’t matter. If she does the 
job, that is all I care about.” The two young women, 
however, were the type who had combined their efforts 
to make it unpleasant for the new employee, causing the 
girl to leave a position that she might have held satisfac- 
torily. The department head had not considered the 
fact that we all have feelings. 

In order to bring about job satisfaction, an individual 
must be analyzed. We all have basic needs. We like 
the feeling of security with roots in affection; but, we 
like a sense of independence. We must be concerned 
with an adequate expression of ourselves on our jobs; a 
growth, development, and satisfaction as working people. 
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HERE HAS BEEN a great deal of discus- 

sion recently about the pent-up buying power 
of the consumer, and the billions of dollars in war 
bonds and savings accounts in the hands of the 
buying public. Our government estimates that 
the people will want 5,800,000 refrigerators, 5,- 
000,000 vacuum cleaners, 3,400,000 sewing’ ma- 
chines, 6,000,000 radios, 5,100,000 electric irons, 
5,800,000 washing machines, and millions of 
automobiles. Millions of homes will be built, 
and millions of dollars are waiting to be spent for 
furniture, electric stoves, and freezing units. 
Thousands of people will want a family airplane; 
millions will want to remodel their homes. The 
boys and girls returning from the armed services 
will have their pockets lined with ready cash; the 
GI Bill of Rights gives them an opportunity to 
obtain more money. Many of them are planning 
to establish a business of their own. Manufacturers 
are planning for the postwar boom; retailers have 
plans to get their share of sales after the war is 
over; optimism seems to be everywhere. 


Our Country Has Vision 

Yes, our country has vision. Some people have varying 
degrees of faith in the final outcome of some of the 
optimistic postwar planning, but that is a healthy sign. 
Thousands of communities have made local surveys to 
determine the wants of the consumers in their trade area. 
Other communities have broken down the national figures 
into population brackets to fit their particular community 
or trade area. All of these surveys are based on the 
desires of the consumer, and not on the purchasing power 
that will exist immediately following the war. 

Let us be sensible about the picture of the future. 
Are you going to be in a hurry to buy a new car? I 
want one, but I’m not going to cash in my savings 
to buy that car. The war worker has been making more 
money than he had ever hoped for; the W.P.A. worker 
who made $55.00 a month during the last depression 
is now making that, and more, in a week. He has saved 


some; he is now living on a much higher scale than 
before the war, and he would like to continue to do so. 
He made a lot of money being paid time and a half for 
over 40 hours, and double time on Sundays and holidays. 
War contracts are being cancelled, cut-backs are coming 
Unemployment 


fast, and forces are being reduced. 
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now runs into millions, and we are experiencing 400 
strikes a month, according to the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It will take six months for the auto- 
mobile industry to reconvert. We will have 40-hour 
weeks, instead of 60-hour weeks, and time and a half for 
over 40 hours. 


People are sensible, and they are not going to rush 
into the market and buy new radios, refrigerators, and 
other things they may desire if they have to use their 
savings. Let us not depend too much on the pent-up 
buying power to create a new boom period immediately 
following the end of the war. My old radio gives satis- 
factory service; I may buy a new one later on, but I 
will not cash one of my war bonds to buy it. We would 
like a new freezer unit in a new home, but we are 
going to take our time about getting that, too. The 
retail credit granters of the country will have a much 
greater responsibility in the postwar years than they 
realize. ‘The managers of the 1,300 credit bureaus in 
the United States and Canada will have a greater re- 
sponsibility than ever before if we hope to continue nor- 
mal prosperity after the war. Proper credit regulation 
is, and will be, the greatest contributing factor to con- 
tinued prosperity. Business and professional men dealing 
in consumer credit cannot, as they did in 1929, be a 
party to allowing the customer to buy beyond his ability 
to pay, thereby destroying purchasing power, ruining 
morale, and turning a community asset into a liability. 

After the war, every industry will be dependent upon 
the purchasing power of the consumer. The automobile 
industry of Detroit, the tire industry of Ohio, the cattle 
industry of the West, will all depend upon the consumer. 
It is the job of retail credit men and women, and credit 
bureau managers to keep the consumer living within his 
income. While all branches of industry have responsi- 
bilities, the greatest responsibility rests with retail credit 
granters, and the retail credit granters will be dependent 
upon the credit bureaus for help in making their deci- 
sions. Manufacturers will make demands on wholesalers, 
jobbers and wholesalers will make demands upon retailers 
for more sales, but that customer of the retailer’s must 
not be allowed to spend $300.00 monthly if he is making 
$200.00. If we allow that, as we did in 1929, we are 
going to kill buying power, and the result will be 
poverty and depression. 


Continued Prosperity a Large Order 

Continued prosperity is a large order, and the responsi- 
bility rests on the retail credit granter and the credit 
bureaus. Regulation W will eventually be discontinued. 
Some manufacturers will advocate smaller down pay- 
ments with longer term contracts. We will be com- 
peting in retail credits again unless retailers, credit 
executives, and credit bureaus establish definite, sane, and 
sound credit policies. Unless this is accomplished, we 
are headed for another depression. ak 
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UR HOSPITAL is a small organization, 
and it is possible to become acquainted with 
every detail of its inner workings. Since the doors 
are never closed, the office clerks work in shifts. 
When a patient is admitted the clerk records his 
answers to the following questions: name in full; 
address; sex; color; age; single, married, 
widowed, divorced or separated; church attended; 
club or lodge affiliations; attending physician; 
nature of case; name, address, and telephone num- 
ber of relative or friend; brought to hospital by; 
has patient or any of his family ever been hospital- 
ized here before, and if so approximate date. The 
day and hour of the patient’s admittance are 
recorded, and he is assigned a case number and a 
room. 

If the patient is to stay longer than a week, he is 
asked to make a deposit of from $25.00 to $35.00 unless 
he has hospitalization insurance. If that is the case, 
he is given an insurance blank to fill out and leave at 
the office before he is discharged. He is also asked to 
sign an assignment, authorizing the insurance company 
to pay the hospital direct. 

If the clerk is convinced that the patient is unable to 
take care of his account, he is asked to get in touch 
with the hospital social worker to apply for help from 
City Relief, Community Union, Red Cross, Veterans’ 
Administration, etc. A ledger sheet is made up from 
this information, and put in the House File, which con- 
tains a sheet for every patient in the hospital. If the 
patient is feeling better after having been in the hos- 
pital for a week or ten days, but has made no arrange- 
ments to make payments on his account, he is contacted. 

If the patient is ready to leave, but still owes a bal- 
ance on his account, he is asked to sign a note, regard- 
less of whether or not he has insurance. These notes 
have proved to be very helpful in making future collec- 
tions. The unpaid account is then put into a current 
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file, and a statement is sent out each month. If no pay- 
ment is received within ninety days, a collection stamp is 
placed on the ledger sheet, and a collection card is made 
up. These cards are filed by date. A statement with a 
sticker on it is sent to the patient, and the ledger sheet 
is marked ten days ahead, the card being filed according 
to that date. If the patient pays his bill before the ten 
days have expired, the card is marked accordingly. 

All statements are sent out a day or two before pay- 
day, after collection procedure starts. As Madison is 
not a large city, it has been possible to make a record of 
the date of all paydays throughout the city. If no reply 
is received from the patient within ten days after the 
statement is sent, a personal or telephone call is made. 
If no response is made to that method, one form letter 
is sent out. These form letters are changed every six 
to eight months, unless some particular letter is found 
to bring exceptional results. If no effort is made toward 
payment within ten days after mailing the letter, a special 
letter threatening suit is sent. In a small percentage of 
cases, all other methods having been exhausted, the 
patient is sued. 


How does membership in the National Retail Credit 
Association help in carrying on this work? First, the 
State and National Conventions give members an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas on credit policies. Second, the 
educational advantages of the articles printed in The 
Crepit Wortp are available to all members. Third, 
the psychological effect of the words printed on all 
collection letters sent out, ““We are a member of the 
State and National Retail Credit Associations.” These 
words are a subtle warning to the creditor, telling him 
that he cannot move to the next town, or the next state, 
and forget about the debt that he owes. Fourth, ex- 
From knowledge and experience comes the 
power to carry on in your work, and through discussion 
of business problems with people who are in the same 
field, and reading The Crepir Wortp, you may obtain 
this necessary cone. wae 


perience. 
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Leopold L. Meyer’s resignation as Vice-President and 
Treasufer of Foley Brothers Dry Goods Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas, ends a long and successful business connection 
and a period of constructive merchandising service to 
the people of Houston and its trade 
territory. . 

Mr. Meyer, who was an honor 
graduate of the class of 1912 of Tu- 
lane University, went from Galves- 
ton to Houston in 1918, upon the 
solicitation of Robert I. and George 
S. Cohen, who had just purchased 
Foley Brothers. In 1928, he became 
Vice-President of the firm, and served 
in that capacity until it became a subsidiary of the Feder- 
ated Department Stores on August 1, 1945. 

In 1927, Mr. Meyer was elected President of the 
National Retail Credit Association, and has served as 
a director of the organization for 20 years. He is a 
nationally recognized authority in the field of retail 
credit, and it is presumed that Regulation W was inspired 
by proposals he made at a conference in New York City 
in June, 1941. During Mr. Meyer’s term as President 
of the National Retail Credit Association, the first na- 
tional consumer credit survey, conducted jointly by the 
Department of Commerce and the National Retail Credit 
Association, was initiated, and the survey has been made 
annually for the past 17 years. 

A generous portion of the time that Mr. Meyer has 
spent in Houston has been devoted to its civic, business, 
religious, and charitable affairs. His activity has extended 
to practically every organization to which the upbuilding 
of the city of Houston may be attributed. Throughout 
the war Mr. Meyer devoted a great deal of time to 
patriotic activities, especially to his post as an executive 
member of the Harris County War Finance Committee. 
Other affiliations include: President, Houston Retail 
Merchants Association; President, Congregation Beth 
Israel; Treasurer, Houston Symphony Society; Board 
Member, Better Business Bureau; and Member of Ad- 
visory Committee, Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Texas. 





Mr. Meyer, whose office is now located at 306 Main 
St., Houston, Texas, has for a number of years given 
Foley Brothers only a portion of his time, as his personal 
interests required approximately half of it. He plans to 
devote his time in the future exclusively to the manage- 
ment of his personal interests and investments; however, 
since one of his major personally controlled investments 
is in a business involving consumer credit, he will con- 
tinue to be actively interested in the National Retail 
Credit Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meyer live at 3308 South MacGregor 
Way, Houston, Texas, and have one son, Alan Haskel, 
who is stationed at Sydney, Australia. They received a 
cable from him recently telling of his promotion to First 
Lieutenant in the Signal Corps, United States Army. 

George S. Cohen, Mr. Meyer’s brother-in-law, will 
continue as President of Foley Brothers. Mr. Meyer’s 
four brothers will retain their executive positions in the 
store. 
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L. L. Meyer Resigns From Foley's 
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“IT have attended the National Conferences regularly since 
the Memphis convention and have enjoyed every one of them, 
but I learned more about the National in two days in St. Louis 
than all the others combined. It was an honor and privileg« 
to meet with you and your officers and directors, and I am 
proud to say that I am a member of such an Association.” 
—Royce Sehnert, Credit Manager, The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, 


Kansas. 
| 
“I want to take this opportunity to compliment you 
on the appearance of The CREDIT WORLD. It 
is now a great magazine, and has much valuable 
information that all credit executives can profitably 
use.”—S. L. Weisskerz, Director of Accounts, The 
Union Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
| 


“May I compliment you on the many excellent articles in 
the June Crepir Wortp. I was especially interested in the dis- 
cussion on ‘Developing Executive Leadership,’ by Gertrude H. 
Sykes, and I would appreciate articles on this subject in future 
issues. I am proud to admit that during my ten years of train- 
ing as a credit executive much of my success has been due to 
information gained through your publication, and from the 
friends I have made through my contacts in the N.R.C.A.” 
—W. H. Wittwer, Manager of Credit Sales, Wolff Kubly & 
Hirsig Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 


Gx) 

“The CREDIT WORLD gives me new inspira- 
tion and worth-while information each month. It 
covers the field in a broad aspect as well as the 
many problems which confront a credit man in his 
own office.”—J. L. Owens, Credit Manager, Miller 
& Paine, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

=<) 

“I want to congratulate you for incorporating the new de- 
partment Credit and Collection Procedure in The CrepiT 
Wor_p. As I have always been interested in systems and 
statistical data, I feel sure I will enjoy working with members 
of this committee.”—J. D. Henderson, Credit Manager, Mayer 
Israel’s, New Orleans, La. 


=< 
“I always enjoy reading The CREDIT WORLD 
and I believe all of us are going to have to read 
more and study more about our jobs in the future.” 
—M. A. Leleu, Credit Manager, The Brown-Dunkin 
Dry Goods Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
ce 


“I happened to notice on my membership card that I have 
been a member of the National Retail Credit Association for 
25 years. My connection with the Association has been most 
pleasant and I have profited far beyond the small membership 
dues. I do not see how any credit executive can be without a 
membership.”—Louis Selig, Credit Manager, Rosenfield’s, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


eS 
“I enjoy The CREDIT WORLD very much, and 
compliment you on its fine arrangement, and also 
on the fine general showing of the N.R.C.A.” 
—Major Morris G. Riley, Hq. 9th Bomb Group, 
A.P.O. No. 247, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif. _ 


“Congratulations on a successful year. You deserve the 
thanks of the credit fraternity for administering the affairs 
of the N.R.C.A. in such a splendid manner during the trying 
years since December, 1941. Showing a healthy financial con- 
dition and an excellent increase in membership is, indeed, 
commendable.”—Floyd J. Habein, Executive Secretary, Findlay 
Chamber of Commerce, Findlay, Ohio. 

eS 

“Your course on Retail Credit Fundamentals has 
been very beneficial to me. Any person who will 
adapt himself to the policies emphasized could gain 
a world of knowledge. I would highly recommend 
the course to any person who is interested in retail 
re work.”—-Nan Huston, The Mode, Ltd., Boise, 

aho. 
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The Law of Intelligent Action (Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 125 pages, 
$2.00) —The Law of Intelligent Action, by Dr. William 
J. Reilly, Director, National Institute for Straight Think- 
ing, is a significant and far-reaching contribution to our 
knowledge of people, and what makes them act as they 
do. The law is as important in the world of human 
affairs as Newton’s law of gravity is in the natural 
sciences. It shows you what holds people up, and why 
they fall down. This book is an excellent guide for 
any credit executive who is interested in selecting and 
training the right kind of employees for his credit de- 
partment. Other books by Dr. Reilly are: Straight 
Thinking; How to Find and Follow Your Career; How 
to Use Your Head; and How to Improve Your Human 


Relations. 
aa 


Opportunities in Retail Trade for Service Men 
(Dun & Bradstreet, N. Y., 40 pages)—This booklet 
offers suggestions to guide discharged veterans con- 
templating a retail enterprise, and a study of operating 
and expense ratios in the retail grocery field. The pur- 
pose of the brochure is not only to help the veteran and 
the war worker returning to business, but all small busi- 
ness ventures which constitute the bulk of the 2,000,000 
names in the Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book. 

a 

The Federal Reserve System in Wartime (Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y., 67 pages, 50 cents) —This booklet, 
by Dr. Anna Youngman of the editorial staff of 
the Washington Post, points out that the Federal 


Reserve System serves primarily as a bankers’ Ano’ PEPLY-O LETTER 


bank whose expressed responsibility is to main- 
tain monetary conditions favorable to a balanced 
employment of the nation’s resources. The study 
explains the way in which The Federal Reserve 
System has met wartime problems. 


The Incidence of Excess Profits Taxa- 
tion (Columbia University Press, New York 
27, N. Y., 179 pages, $2.75)—This book, by 
Dr. Marion Hamilton Gillim, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Sociology, Mount 
Holyoke College, throws considerable light on a 
subject about which there has been little in- 
formation. In this study the author reviews 
briefly theories of the incidence of the general 
income tax and of corporate income taxes as a 
background to an examination of the specific 
problem of the incidence of an excess profits tax. 
She also points out possible conditions under 
which an excess profits tax may affect prices 
through its effects on the volume of output, costs 








Reply-O-Letters to inactives . . 
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The Front Cover 





THIS EMBLEM stands for honorable service 
to our country. It will be worn by 13,000,000 
men and women who have been honorably dis- 
charged from our armed forces. To millions of 
Americans it means nothing. A man may have 
sacrificed an arm or a leg for the privilege of 
wearing this Emblem ... yet many civilians 
will not even notice it on his lapel. If these 
veterans are to have the respect and the con- 
sideration they so richly deserve, that Emblem 
should be as readily recognizable as the uniform 
they once wore. 

REMEMBER, they served America well. 
Our members can help make people recognize 
this Emblem. 


\ eee 
Position Wanted 


Executive thoroughly qualified in general management. 
Background includes administrative trouble shooting; 
personnel ; public relations; sales; finance ; investigations ; 
credits and collections. Able public speaker and organizer. 
Personal history available to organization needing top- 
flight executive for long-range program. Box 591, 
Crepit Wor _p. 


success / 





| Fifth Avenue store mailed series of 


. Some of 


them several years old... Response 40%. Tone 


of replies most gratifying to store management. 


Why it ups returns — The handy reply card 
encourages customer's reaction. Easy for you 


to mail. Easy for customer to reply. 


Write for 
Samples 
Today 


——— 


of production, selling costs consumer demand, The aiueel PRODUCTS CO. moa nape a 


and the amount of investment. 
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New Past President’s Club at Baton Rouge 
The Past President’s Club of the Baton Rouge Retail 
Merchants’ Credit Association, Baton Rouge, La., was 
organized at a recent meeting. The club draws its 
membership from the former presidents of the retail 
credit organization, and its purpose is to keep the past 
presidents closely knitted to the bureau, and to promote 
interest. among members of the association to become 
eligible in the club. Officers elected are: President, 
Louis Selig, Rosenfeld Dry Goods Co.; Vice-President, 
St. George Hines, Peerless Cleaners & Dyers; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Evans Roberts, Welsh & Levy 
Clothing Co. Other charter members are: E. A. 
Sowar, Louisiana National Bank; I. M. Causey, and 
A. W. Causey, I. M. Causey & Co., Inc.; Marion O. 
Brooks, Lake Charles Credit Exchange, Lake Charles, 
La.; George DeClouet, White System of Banking; Joe 
Shanahan, Southern Bell Tel. and Tel. Co.; Charles 
FE. Craig, The Dalton Co.; Fred Bahlinger, Kornmeyer 
Furniture Co.; and Lawrence Mann, Standard Motor 
Car Co. A posthumous award of charter membership 
was voted the late W. L. Manship, and the group voted 
that a Certificate of Membership be mailed to his widow. 


Amendment 17 to Regulation W 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem announced that Regulation W is hereby amended 
in the following respects, effective July 27, 1945: 

1. By changing Section 8(d) to read as follows: 

(d) Military Aircraft Credits—Any extension of 
credit to finance the purchase of military aircraft other 
than a primary trainer. 

2. By inserting in clause (1) of Section 8(h) entitled 
“Agricultural Loans” the words “or by any Federal 
Land Bank” following the words “Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation.” 

3. By changing Section 8(1) to read as follows: 

(1) Railroad Watches.—Any extension of credit 
co finance the purchase of a railroad standard watch 
(whether new or used) by a railroad time service em- 
ployee, provided the Registrant obtains a statement 
signed by the division superintendent of the railroad by 
which the purchaser is employed certifying that the pur- 
chaser is required to carry such a watch in the perform- 
ance of his duties and has no watch suitable for the 
purpose. 

4. By changing Item 3 in Group A of Section 13(a) 
entitled “Listed Articles” to read as follows: 

3. Aircraft (including gliders) designed for a use- 
ful load of 1,000 pounds or less. 











Position Wanted 











Credit, collection, adjustment and office manager. 15 
years’ experience in all phases of retail and wholesale pro- 
cedure ; credit sales, collection detail ; correspondence ; and 
office supervision. Donald Thomas, P. O. Box 1075, 
Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 
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Bosses’ Breakfast at Fort Dodge 
The Fort Dodge Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 


combined its annual “Bosses’ Breakfast” with its fifth 
anniversary celebration May 22, in the Warden Hotel, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Mrs. F. E. Phillips was in charge 
of the program, and introduced the speakers. She gave 
a brief sketch of the history of the organization from 
1940, and commended Mrs. Lillian Gordon, First Presi- 
dent, and Miss Rose Lovrien, this year’s President. 
Fred M. Desing of the War Manpower Commission 
spoke to the group on the problems his organization will 
be facing in the postwar era. Harry Kurtz presented a 
corsage to each member of the club on behalf of her boss. 
R. C. Dowd won the guest attendance prize, and Mrs. 
Helen Pfaff, member prize. Mrs. Gordon and Mrs. 
M. P. Michael arranged the program. Verona Pries- 
korn and Mrs. Michael provided the music. 


Ira M. Patton Promoted 


It has been announced that Ira M. Patton, formerly 
Credit Manager of the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., has been made Manager of that organization. 


Tribute to American Breakfast Clubs 


Vancouver Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Van- 
couver, Canada, entertained Ethel Dopp of Spokane, 
Wash., recently at an informal week-end at Bowen 
Island. Miss Dopp is Credit Manager, R. J. Martin 
& Co., Spokane; Past President, Pacific Northwest 
Council of Credit Women’s Clubs; and Past President, 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. 
Representatives of Victoria and Chilliwack Clubs were 
present. The following tribute was paid to the American 
Clubs by Winnie Bolton, Vice-President of the Van- 
couver Club: 


It is always a pleasure to express admiration for a task well 
done. The United $tates of America have shown the way to 
the world in many fields of endeavor, and Canada has always 
benefited from the great leadership of our good neighbor. We 
in the Breakfast Club realize the great strides made in the 
field of credit by our fellow Americans, and how the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club has grown to become a national or- 
ganization—a triumph of planning and good will building. 
Personally, had it not been for this, I doubt very much if I 
would have had the opportunity of meeting as many fine and 
interesting women as I have done through my association with 
the Breakfast Club. Such an organization as ours serves to 
bring people, owing fealty to different governments, together, 
as men and women of good will know no national barriers. 
At the San Francisco Conference we saw nations jockeying for 
positions at the peace table, whereas Canada and the United 
States, with their mutual confidence, have no need for this, 
and are working together to build a better, peaceful world in 
which the average human might have a chance for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. I deem it a very high privilege 
to extend, on behalf of the Chilliwack, Victoria, and Van- 
couver, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs, every sincere and 
good wish for the future success of the Breakfast Clubs of 
America. 


Correction 
On page 22, of the August Crepir Wor _p, the Credit 
Manager of Newman’s, Joplin, Mo., is mentioned as 


J. R. Roth. The correct name is J. H. Robb. 
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Harry L. Bunker 

HARRY L. BUNKER, First Vice-President of the 
National Retail Credit Association, and Credit Manager 
of H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Cal., was born in Iowa, 
and reared and educated in Colorado. He served as an 
aviator in World War I, and 
following the armistice moved to 
Oakland, Cal: He was Assist- 
ant Credit Manager, W. & J. 
Sloane Furniture Co., San 
Francisco, Cal.; Credit Man- 
ager of Roos Bros., Berkeley, 
Cal.; Credit Manager of a 
group of Instalment Tire Stores, 
Oakland, Cal.; Assistant Man- 
ager of The Retailers Credit 
Association of Oakland, Odak- 
land Cal.; Credit Manager of 
H. Liebes & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; and for the last 
fifteen years has held his present position. 

Mr. Bunker was one of the organizers of the Oakland 
Chapter of The Retail Credit Granters Association, and 
served as its secretary for four years. He was Presi- 
dent of the Retail Credit Granters Association in 1943, 
President of District No. 11 of the National Retail 
Credit Association in 1942-44, and has been a Member 
of the Board of the Credit Bureau of Alameda County 
for fifteen years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bunker live in the Oakland hills, and 
his hobbies are gardening and mountain camping. 

The National Retail Credit Association considers 
itself indeed fortunate to have Harry Bunker as First 
Vice-President and Chairman of the Research Committee. 
He has already made extensive plans for research studies 
which he feels will be of benefit to the entire member- 
ship during the coming year. 

We wish to congratulate Mr. Bunker on his long and 
successful career as one of the outstanding credit execu- 
tives in the United States. 











Regulation W Violation 

According to a statement released July 20, by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, a 
decree has been entered restraining Consumers Home 
Equipment Co., with home office in Detroit, Mich., 
from violations of Regulation W. The company has 
been charged with violating the Regulation in a number 
of instances by making sales without obtaining the down 
payment required, by failing to furnish Statements of 
Transactions to customers, and by not only failing to 
maintain records, but attempting to conceal violations by 
manipulation and alteration of its records. 

The effect of the decree, to which the defendants con- 
sented, is to render the defendants liable for punishment 
for contempt of court in the event they are found in the 
future to have violated the Regulation in any of the 
respects described in the decree. 


_ Recent Elections 





Minneapolis, Minn. 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn., on May 16, the 
following officers and directors were elected: President, 
M. A. Larson, The Baker Company; Vice-President, 
K. V. Steenson, Midwest Oil Co.; Secretary, C. A. 
Wildes, Minneapolis Credit Exchange; and Treasurer, 
Charlotte Titrud, Nicollet Hotel. Directors: P. A. 
Bernard, N. W. Hanna Fuel Co.; Hildur Carlson, 
Northern Lumber & Fuel Company; E. M. Larson, 
C. E. Johnson Motor Sales; and M. E. Mortenson, 
Marquette National Bank. 


Providence, R. I. 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Grantors 
of Rhode Island, Providence, R. I., the following officers 
and directors were elected for the year 1945-46: Presi- 
dent, George C. Hinckley, Industrial Trust Co.; Vice- 
President, William J. Lamb, Narragansett Electric Co.; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Clinton W. Briggs, Providence 
Credit Bureau. Directors: George E. Archer, Atlantic 
Refining Co.; John E. Burke, Morris Plan Bank of 
Rhode Island; John T. Cambia, The Shepard Co.; 
Charles E. Donilon, The Boston Store; Sally E. Ham- 
mond, Tilden-Thurber Corp.; Leonard E. Johnson, 
Gladding’s, Inc.; Ray B. Owen, Old Colony Cooperative 
Bank; and Joel J. Pincus, The Outlet Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

On June 21, the Nashville Retail Credit Association, 
Nashville, Tenn., elected the following officers and 
directors: President, W. Harvey King, Tennessee Ad- 
justment Service; First Vice-President, Raleigh G. 
Gardner, Harvey’s Department Store; Second Vice- 
President, Katherine Anderson, Geny’s, Inc. ; and Treas- 
urer, H. N. Lampley, High Locust Inn. Directors: 
Sue Collins, Dr. Herschel Graves; Rhue Roberts, Bell’s 
Bootery; M. E. Tilghman, Lowe & Campbell; W. E. 
Wilkerson, American National Bank; Ann Zickler, 
Jenseri & Jeck; Ivan E. Brown, Commerce Union Bank ; 
P. G. Wright, W. L. Hailey Co.; J. E. Wells, Jr., 
Grimes & Co.; and Hugh L. Reagan, The Cain-Sloan 
Co. 


San Antonio, Texas 

The following officers and directors have been elected 
by the San Antonio Retail Credit Association, San An- 
tonio, Texas: President, R. E. Witten, W. E. Dean 
Co.; First Vice-President, W. J. Pieper, Paul Anderson 
Co.; Second Vice-President, Virginia Lucchese, Luc- 
chese Realty Co.; Secretary and Treasurer, Tony C. 
Tarin, Retail Merchants Association. Directors: A. R. 
Rees, Dairyland; Mary Hill, Wolff & Marx; Claude 
Spang, Frost Bros.; Walter Steinman, Karotkin Furni- 
ture Co.; H. C. Brooke, Catto & Putty; Maude Wood- 
ward, Lautersteins; E. A. Arredondo, Texas Jewelry 
Co.; Jessie Burnett, Speir Hardware Co.; and Elizabeth 
Mathis, General Oldsmobile Co. 
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HE OTHER DAY a short item in a local news- 
paper interested me, for it quoted a high military 
authority who said that members of the armed forces 
were being returned to civilian life at the rate of ten 
thousand a day. When these men and women reach 
their home towns and cities again, they will be met by 
many welcoming committees. Are you going to be on 
one of those committees? You can be if you have al- 
ready prepared, and are ready to send a friendly letter 
to your Customer serviceman or woman so that he or she 
will feel right at home again in your store or business. 
The letter need not be long, but it should be cordial, 
and it should greet him or her with a hearty handshake. 
Here is a letter that has been successfully used for this 
purpose: 

Dear Mr. Smith: 

Welcome Home! You certainly have done your part 
in helping to win this war, and we are mighty proud of 
you and your record. 

Now, as you take your place in civilian life again, we 
should like to help you re-establish yourself in your com- 
munity. And so, whenever you find it convenient, drop 
in to our store and say, “Hello,” and at the same time 
make use of your charge account again. 

Lots of luck! 

Sincerely, 
This Month’s Illustrations =» > 

Illustration No. 1, used by the Southern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Company of Evansville, Indiana, is a letter 
of appreciation to a customer. 





Because it is a letter 
from a public utility company, it is doubly gratifying to 
see it, and to comment upon it. This type of good will 
building letter is not used often enough in these days to 
show appreciation for the proper handling of an account. 
More stores could use it to advantage. 

You will notice that the second paragraph builds up 
the cordial relationship existing between the customer 
and the firm, and then uses this background to cement 
the customer’s good will by calling her attention to the 
special sale of floor lamps. In this way, she is again 
invited to use her account. 

All in all, this is a good letter. However, one point 
could be improved upon. It would be better to not 
emphasize the ‘““We’” as the first word in the first three 
paragraphs. ‘This can be done by changing the opening 
sentence to read, “It is a pleasure to express, etc.’’; 
leaving the second paragraph as it is; and, finally, chang- 
ing the opening of the third paragraph to read, “Why 
not use your charge account again, and we invite your 
attention to, etc.” These are slight changes, but they 
would eliminate the continuity of the three “We’s” in 
the first three paragraphs. 

Illustration No. 2, used by The Peerless Company of 
Pawtucket, R. I., represents an excellent method of using 
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a reminder for an overdue balance. ‘There is a clear-cut 
connotation between the illustration of the young lady 
on the left, and the words of the letter. These result 
in a positive appeal for the money due. The fact that 
the sentence used is a question helps to make it an excel- 
lent “sales” appeal. Here is a case where a printed card 
is often more effective than a regular letter in reminding 
customers of overdue accounts. 

Illustration No. 3 used by The Hecht Company of 
Washington, D. C., is an excellent example of origi- 
nality in writing a collection letter. The connotative 
thought used in the first paragraph is used as a spring- 
board in the second paragraph to remind the customer 
that he had made a promise that possibly he could not 
now fulfill. Yet, because the customer had made that 
promise in good faith, the firm makes a friendly offer to 
help, in case he is in any difficulty. The last sentence 
uses a positive yet friendly question to move the reader 
to the action desired. 

Illustration No. 4, used by The Monroe Clinic of 
Monroe, Wisconsin, and signed by Harold E. Scherer, 
Business Manager, is the fifth letter in a collection series, 
from which results have been excellent. 

The appeal of this letter is mainly one of cooperation 
and of fair-mindedness; but at the same time, because 
the other letters have brought no response from this cus- 
tomer, it specifically serves notice to the reader that he 
must make a payment in ten days. 

The language and tone of this letter are friendly, and 
yet businesslike throughout, as indicated both in the open- 
ing paragraph and in the rest of the letter. 

The main appeal of the letter is expressed in the spirit 
of cooperation, yet a firm stand is taken so as to appeal 
to the best that there is in the customer. Instead of 
using legal phraseology, the writer, in the last sentence, 
clarifies the picture for the reader in simple language by 
stating, “You can compel us to take more drastic steps, 
I know;” and then makes his final appeal on the basis of 
common sense and fair-mindedness. 

A constructive suggestion would be to start a new 
paragraph with the words, “You can compel us, etc.” 
It might also be better to leave out the expression, “Will 
you?” because it moderates (possibly too much) the 
forcefulness of the words that precede it. 

Illustration No. 5, used by Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., of 
Ottawa, Canada, and signed by G. E. Swerdfager, 
Credit Manager, seeks to collect an outstanding balance 
by pointing out to the customer the advantages to be 
gained in paying the overdue account. This letter is 
used, presumably, after regular collection letters have 
not brought the desired results. Consequently, an 
appeal is made to the lady’s fair-mindedness so as to get 
the payment, and an opportunity for discussion is sug- 
gested. kak 
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() June 1, 1945 @) 
May 27, 1945 
Mr. Robert Jones 
cut Irs. John Woodson 1109 Euclid Avenue 
1234 Jackson Aveme Magnolia, Iowa 
adv Jackson, Indiana 
" ; Dear Mr. Jones: 
sult Dear Mrs. Blank: 
Frankly, I am puttled. We have sent you four letters in 
that We take pleacure in expressing our appreciation an effort to obtain your cooperation, but they have not 
for the fine manner in which you handled your re- met with any response. 
cel- cent account with us. 
T have always been -- and still am — confident that you 
-ard q We cherish ac our most valuable asset the names intend to meet this obligation; but, your silence makes it 
ss of those customers. who, like yourself, realise difficult for us to contimie to give you every consideration. 
ling 3 that a store mst have the cooperation of the 
customer to be able to offer to that customer You will agree that doctors mst think of their own interests 2 
the best merchandise at the best possible price. too, and so we have no choice but to treat this matter now : 
7 ; strictly on a business basis. Therefore, we met ask you for 
y of We invite you to again use your charge account, settlement within the next ten days. You can compel us to 
— and with this invitation, we call your attention take more drastic steps, I know; but, your own good senfe and 
rigi- i to the new supply of I. E. S. Indirect Lighting fair-mindedness will have you send us at least a partial 
Floor Lamps which were placed on sale today, priced payment immediately. #111 you? 
itive at only $14.95. A new, beautiful lamp of this 5 
+ type can make a cozy living room even more attractive. Sincerely, 
‘1ng- 
£ The personnel of our Home Lighting Departament await W.¢ Skane 
the pleasure of your tronage. 
mer “4 oe Harold E. Scherer 
not Yours sincerely, Business Manager 
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spirit July 21. 1945 Mrs. John Doe 
4 East Angus Street 
ppeal Ottawa, Ontario 
ad ot wr, RAs WiRANS Dear Madam: 
enc : fteent 
tence, g D > = c There are so many beautiful fashions and styles in clothing 
a ; Washington, D- available this Fall, and yet you are unable to use the charge 
ge \ account which we opened for you because of a little amount . 
tep Dear Ur. Williams: - still owing from last Spring. 
steps, f oar pencil + +» 
on the end o 
ae - ad 8 Taset os Seo ut as many mistakes as any~ The balance is $18.50. Won't you come in and see use about 
isis of : eS Maybe that's why we try to make it? You may see the undersignéd any time of the day except 
pene Rrra for the other fellow. between 1 and 2 P.w. 
red when we didn't re- In all fairness to you and us some arrangements should be 
| Raterelly> Suavessee that you pronised us this made immediately, 
ceive ke that promis 
» . But we know that you ma! 
etc. yo faith . . - 80 we realize that something Yours truly, 








“Will Ee must have come up that you hadn't counted on. 
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, this is merely a friendly 

a g to et you know that if there is eueens S” a 
ther we can@o to help you keep that pros oe 
just get in touch with us . + + and we 


a hand to protect your 
ing in the community? 
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e Volume of Business 16 Per Cent Above Last Year e 


THE RATE of total business activity rose last month 
in spite of a declining tendency in the amount of factory 
output. In only a few places have there been any sig- 
nificant signs of summer slackening, as our economic system 
is kept geared to the large demands of war and of civilian 
consumers with much greater-than-average incomes. The 
volume of business as measured by financial transactions 
is 16 per cent higher than it was a year ago, with the most 
striking increases in the amounts of goods sold to consumers. 


THE LA SALLE MAP this month shows several changes 
which may indicate some of the shifts which are expected 
to become more prominent during the next few months. 
One is the continted shift to the West and some slackening 
in the East. Another is the good showing made throughout 
the agricultural regions of the Middle West, for farm in- 
come remains high and prospects for most crops are favor- 
able. The lag in the East will probably continue for several 
months until a larger percentage of the industries in that 
section of the country can complete the reconversion to 
civilian production. 

BUSINESS in the New England states reflects this recon- 
version problem more clearly than it does in most other 
places. Armament cutbacks in the region have been large 
in such items as shipbuilding, ordmance, and aircraft al- 
though the military demand for textiles and shoes remains 
large. Later in the fall as more materials and labor become 
available considerable expansion may take place. 


THE MOST striking area of yery good business is New 
York City and to a lesser extent, the region around the city. 
The large volume of shipments abroad as well as expendi- 
tures in connection -with the movements of troops from 


year ago... 


Up 19 to 25 % 
HZ Up 10 to 18 % 
FiUp 4 to 9 % 
National Average Up 16 % 













LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Europe have helped maintain business considerably above 
the national average. Farm income in the state has also 
increased more than it has in other parts of the country. 
These factors will be predominant for several months, but 
some slackening from the present higher rate is likely later 
in the year. 


PRODUCTION in the industrial region around the Great 
Lakes is still large but in many places is slowing down 
somewhat. In the Detroit area employment has dropped 
somewhat due to reduction in war contracts and, to some 
extent, because of labor difficulties. The declines will not 
be extensive, however, because the automobile industry is 
preparing to speed up the production of cars as soon as it 
completes war contracts, and whenever materials are avail- 
able. Conditions are somewhat similar in other places 
through the central industrial region. 


IN THE PACIFIC COAST states business continues to 
be excellent. The slowing down in shipbuilding and in 
some types of aircraft has been more than offset by in- 
creases in other lines and by the large movements of troops 
through the ports. Activity in connection with the war 
will be the major determining factor in affecting business 
trends. 


THE BUSINESS situation in Canada has changed but 
little in recent weeks but the trend in many places is 
gradually downward. The best showing is being made in 
the industrial region north of the Great Lakes but a high 
level of activity is also maintained in the agricultural sec- 
tions. The outlook is for a continuation of about the same 
trends throughout the next few months.—BUSINESS 
BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University. 
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Consumer credit outstanding increased 141 mil- 
lion dollars during the month of June, approxi- 
mately 3 per cent, to an estimated total of nearly 
5,635 million dollars. 

Instalment loans outstanding increased 2 per cent 


























CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT, 
EXCLUDING AUTOMOTIVE 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. 


In millions of dollars] 






























































| | DEPART- | | 
| + 
j 9 TOTAL MENT HOUSE- 
in June, and at the end of the month were 12 per exp or |excLub-| stores | rurt-| HoLp | gew- | (ALL 
2 ‘ MONTH ING AND TURE APPLI- ELRY 
cent above the level of a year ago. There was a Pome end et ee | eee | “eee | es | 
further rise in single-payment loans during June, MOTIVE | ORDER STORES a 
| | HOUSES 
and at the end of the month these loans were about | eam | T805 469 a9 n13 m0 | aaa 
rm : : po , SE 1,012 2 91 130 7 1 
5 per cent higher than a year ago. emma | aa 174 sa +4 86 +1 
Instalment credit outstanding on automobile sales 
rose 2 per cent in June, but by the end of the month 1944 | 
, : . ‘ a). January _---_- 576 158 248 24 55 91 
was slightly smaller than a year ago. Other instal ~~ 315 138 337 is 44 $1 
ment sale credit continued somewhat above the 1944 December_... 35 | 184 | 269 13 70 100 
level. | 
‘. 1945 } | 
Charge accounts receivable at the end of June were January——__ 574. | 172 | 249 | 12 | 61 92 
. . P amier ebruary--__- 557 | #163 | 240 11 54 
4 per cent larger than a month earlier and nearly March------| 548 | 163 | 238 | 41 | 650 38 
13 per cent above the amount outstanding on the ag -------- i | ee a? +4 
a Ry aaccoeeans » a0 “ | . 
corresponding date of 1944. June__ at oa 152 a a a 84 
Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable’ 
cnimehsemeee sepa ‘-—— DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 
MONTH pepart- | rurni- | HOUSE: | | ecpy | DEPART- (Percentage of total sales) 
MENT TURE PLIANCE STORES MENT 
STORES STORES STORES STORES CHARGE- 
1941 YEAR AND MONTH | casH sALes | INSTALMENT] \ccouNT 
December 20 . 12 23 46 pec cnn SALES 
. aks ‘ r i . 1941—January_--_____- 49 s 43 
1942 } Decembe gece 53 6 } 41 
rs 22 |} 14 | 2 22 56 
December--- 31 } 18 } 15 30 65 
1943 | 1942—June_.__.___..._. 56 5 | 39 
a 29 | 2 | 24 33 62 December____- ca 61 5 | 34 
December___.| 35 | 22 | 22 | 55 | 63 
1944 | 1943—June____...._.._- 60 4 36 
January-__-- 30 20 | 22 31 | 61 December-__--- 65 4 31 
a 31 24 | 28 30 63 | 
December-_-_-.| 36 23 39 49 61 1944—January.._.____- | 64 4 32 
1945 } a 63 3 34 
January__-_- 32 20} oa] 61 December—__--__- 64 | 4 | 33 
as —- 30 H+, 4 = | 61 | } 
March.......... } 36 | 3 3% 66 a 
"Sabana | 30 22 360 | «30 62 —_ ~~~ semen rt | : | H+ 
May------~-- eae ae ae 64 erent 63 3 34 
ee | 32 23 44 32 64 "| aa a | 62 2 | 35 
*Ratio of collections during month to accounts receivable at — acne encanta es 3 oa 
beginning of month. UNC — Pe : ; 
TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT, BY MAJOR PARTS 
{Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars] 
| TOTAL TOTAL INSTALMENT CREDIT } SINGLE- 
END OF MONTH | coNSUMER | INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT ss | PAYMENT | —— SERVICE 
OR YEAR CREDIT CREDIT — a LOANS| LOANS | ACCOUNTS CREDIT 
_ aeietaemseces 9,499 | 5,921 3,747 1,942 | 1,805 2,174 1,204 | 1,764 610 
eR 6,165 2,932 1,494 482 | 1,012 1,438 1,0 | 1,513 648 
SSPE 5,158 1,939 816 175 641 1,123 1,034 1,498 | 687 
or 1,836 | 45 169 | 576 1,091 996 1,294 | 692 
4,818 r 7 | 57 i , 
— nes 4,94 1,826 707 | 192} 515 1119 | 1,033 1,370 716 
December __--- 5,790 2,083 836 | 200 | 635 | 1247 | 1,220 | 1,758 728 
| | 
na | 5,481 2,013 778 | 192 | 574 1,235 1,206 | 1,528 | 734 
January~—_..._. ’ | . ’ ° ° 7 
Webresty_.. 5,326 | "968 743 186 | 557 1,225 1188 | 1432 | 738 
March.__-____ 5.576 | 1,992 732 184 | 548 1,260 1,181 1,662 | 741 
ro” ene 5,443 1:989 724 184 540 1,265 1,212 1,500 742 
> Serer 5,493 2,007 720 184 536 1,287 1,260 | 1,482 | 744 
Sassen 5,634 2,038 721 188 Se a * 1,305 1,545 746 
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Conducted by ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


Statement Mailings 


THE QUESTION: 

What is the average percentage of decrease of state- 
ment mailing for Department Stores from the peak of 
Spring, 1042, to the present time? 

The Research Division asked 100 member department 
stores this question, and 52 replied. The percentage 
figures for these stores are listed below. Instead of all 
of them having a decrease in statement mailings as was 
expected, 14 reported an increase in statement mailings, 
while 3 reported no change. The balance, or 35 stores, 
reported a decrease. The average decrease for all stores 
reporting was 6.76 per cent. The greatest decrease, 
37.50 per cent, was reported by a member store in Boise, 
Idaho, and the greatest increase, 32.00 per cent by a 
member store in Louisville, Ky. Some additional re- 
marks follow: 

_ Akron, Ohio: We have been holding our own in 

Akron, and the number of statements mailed today 
equals that of the Spring of 1942. Our cash ratio against 
charge business is also about the same. We are having 
considerable labor difficulty here, and unless it is 
straightened out soon, it will be reflected in our business. 





Denver, Colo.: Our peak year was 1941 and there- 
after we show a considerable decrease in statement mail- 
ings through 1944. ‘They are now on the increase again, 
and it looks as though the low point has been passed. 

Worcester, Mass.: We have experienced an in- 
crease in statement mailings since 1942; however, there 
has been a marked decrease in instalment accounts, both 
in volume of sales and number of contracts. We do 
not itemize bills for instalment accounts, as the items 
are listed in each contract. As we now use simplified 
billing, we are able to mail our statements by the second 
or third of each month. 


Value of Press Clippings 


CLIPPING ARTICLES of general interest from 
the public press for credit records is not new. Your 
thoroughness determines how much benefit you obtain 
from this practice, and the extent to which your know]l- 
edge is used will prove the question that may arise— 
does the result justify the effort? Much depends on 
what you clip, how exacting you are, and for what pur- 
pose the clipping is to be used. Do not stop with clip- 
ping from the obituary column; discriminate, and broaden 


Percentage Increase or Decrease in Statement Mailings Since 1942 











Per Cent 











Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
City . Decrease Increase City Decrease Increase 
Akron, Ohio .  4NG Miami, Florida es 9.00 
Baltimore, Md. NC Minneapolis, Minn. ' 7.70 
Baltimore, Md. 9.00 Milwaukee, Wisc. 3.12 
Boise, Idaho 37.50 Muskegon, Mich. 18.00 
Boston, Mass. -70 New York, N. Y. 19.49 
Boston, Mass. 11.80 Oakland, Calif. 24.28 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11.80 Oakland, Calif. 14.30 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 3.7 Oklahoma City, Okla. 62 
Chicago, Ill. 10.00 Omaha, Neb. 24.78 
Chicago, Ill. 15.00 Philadelphia, Pa. 25.00 
Cleveland, Ohio 1.85 Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.56 
Columbus, Ohio 8.00 Pittsburgh, Pa. 6.84 
Denver, Colo. 25.00 Portland, Ore. 12.00 
Duluth, Minn. NC Providence, R. I. 7.00 
El Paso, Texas 9.00 Richmond, Va. 8.80 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 33.00 St. Louis, Mo. 10.00 
Fort Worth, Texas 14.00 St. Louis, Mo. 8.60 
Jackson, Mich. 20.00 St. Paul, Minn. 8.40 
Joplin, Mo. 25.00 San Francisco, Calif. 16.90 
Kansas City, Mo. 1.00 South Bend, Ind. 15.00 
Lincoln, Neb. 18.90 Springfield, Mass. 8.50 
Lincoln, Neb. 14.44 Tulsa, Okla. 23.52 
Little Rock, Ark. 5.80 Washington, D. C. 31.23 
Los Angeles, Calif, 14.80 Washington, D. C. 1.17 
Louisville, Ky. 32.00 Worcester, Mass. 7.50 
Memphis, Tenn. 5.70 Youngstown, Ohio 5.50 
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Some individuals seem to think the obitu- 

ry column is the most important. We should not over- 
look the possibility of obtaining new business, informa- 
tion for tracing, and identification. Perhaps much of 
this has been taken lightly, and with little regard for its 
real value. 

For example: An individual who had moved fre- 
quently made application for credit with one of the 
larger stores. The name was a common one, and the 
Bureau was having some difficulty in identifying the ap- 
plicant. Our response to the Bureau’s inquiry was that 
we had an account of $125 that an individual who had 
the same initials had owed us for several years. The 
applicant denied being the same person, and because of 
the good position he had obtained, the store was seriously 
thinking of passing upon purchases amounting to $200 
without waiting for further information. In going 
through our files, we found a picture that had been taken 
from the Sunday society column several years earlier, and 
took it to the office where the application for credit had 
been entered. The interviewer positively identified it as 
being the same person, and the customer finally admitted 
it. After a delay of thirty days, the bill was paid. It 
has been our custom to attach pictures and information, 
whether it is detrimental or favorable, to the ledger sheet 
or the application folder. This practice assists in making 
our file more valuable. 


our activity. 


Valuable Tracing Service 

In another instance, a designer for a large manufactur- 
ing concern who had established credit with us for sev- 
eral years, left the vicinity for parts unknown. We, and 
our attorneys, had been endeavoring to trace her for more 
than a year. In the Sunday society section a rather 
prominent marriage in another city was reported, and in 
the description of the wedding, the individual we were 
seeking was listed as bridesmaid. The clipping and com- 
plete data were sent to the corresponding attorney in the 
particular city, and the result was that an $85 bill was 
collected. On numerous occasions, the data obtained 
from clippings has proved valuable in tracing creditors, as 
many of the clippings mention the names of friends and 
relatives which are good leads. 

Some credit executives depend upon the Bureau en- 
tirely for notices of nonresponsibility, divorces pending, or 
domestic trouble. However, there have been instances 
when such information was in the morning paper. These 
clippings are made prior to the opening of the store, and 


the account is marked before the start of the business day. 
Waiting for the Bureau to furnish the necessary infor- 
mation causes a slight delay, and since there have been 
occasions where the individual has attempted to use the 
account the same day, that advance notice will serve a 
purpose. 

A good memory is of vast importance, and is one of 
the qualifications of being a credit executive. If others 
in the department are alert, items will be noted that may 
have been unintentionally overlooked. 

This method of clipping news items offers the oppor- 
tunity of securing new business, such as: new arrivals, 
brides-to-be, etc. The success you may have depends to a 
great extent upon your manner of approach, and what 
effort is put forth. From this information, you will 
realize why clipping such items is a daily procedure.— 
E. F. Horner, Credit Manager, Kline’s, St. Louis, Mo. 


Credit Application Analysis 


IN DECEMBER, 1944, and January, 1945, the 
H. C. Capwell Company experienced an increase in the 
number of applications for credit over the same months 
in the preceding year. This trend was unexpected, 
there was a reduction in the number of persons employed 
in our major defense industries, and preceding months 
had shown a decline in the number of credit applications. 
We were pleasantly surprised, and interested to know 
where this new volume was coming from. A simple 
analysis showed that the increase was coming from 
persons engaged in non-war-production pursuits. This 
was good news, as it suggested to us a renewed interest 
in credit by people engaged in peacetime pursuits. 

In March, 1945, we were glad to join in a more elabs 
orate survey of applications for credit which was being 
conducted by a group of large stores in various sections 
of the country which would give us a nationwide experi- 
ence. The study was to be made for the month of March 
only. However, the figures are so interesting that we 
plan to continue the analysis as long as it has value to us. 

Our experience, and the median of some twenty odd 
stores for March, 1945, is shown in the table below. 
The three following months for Capwell’s have been 
added to the survey —H. L. Bunker, Credit Manager, 
H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Calif., Chairman, Re- 


search Committee, National Retail Credit Association. 


New Credit Accounts by Occupation and Gugngen Location 








MARCH ~ APRIL MAY JUNE 
BY OCCUPATION Number % |Number % | Number % |Number % 
1. Employed in Nonwar Jobs. .. .| 310 62.00 527 67.56 | 476 67.71 | 461 64.20 
2. Employed in War Jobs 
A—1. Professional and Executives . 8 1.60 7 0.90 | 3 0.42 3 0.42 
2. Skilled Labor .. . ; 54 10.80 67 8.58 60 8.54 70 9.75 
3. Unskilled Labor “ae 5 1.00 3 0.39 6 0.85 7 0.97 
4. Office Workers ..... .- 24 4.80 19 2.44 25 3.56 | 16 2.23 
5. All Other Workers ..°. .| 2 0.40 3 0.39 0 0.00 5 0.70 
B—Wartime Government Jobs 29 5.80 64 8.20 35 4.98 46 6.41 
3. Engaged in Military Service | 68 13.60 90 _ 11.54 98 13.94 110 _ 15.32 
TOTAL | 500 100.00 780 100.00 703 100.00 718 100.00 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION | 
1. Located in Metropolitan Area (our | 
shopping area) . -| 493 98.60 747 95.77 671 95.45 | 697 97.08 
2. Located in Same or "Adjacent States | 6 1.20 32 4.10 24 341 | 19 2.64 
3. Located in Remote Areas 1 0.20 1 0.13 8 114 | 2 0.28 
TOTAL ... ‘| ~ 500 100.00 780 100.00 703 100.00 | 718 100.00 
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Davenport's Firm Stand 


AS RECONVERSION draws near new plans of 
credit extension without credit investigation are brought 
forth. These are not conducive to effective Community 
Credit Control. The following resolution indicates that 
the Davenport Rating Association, Davenport, Iowa, 
Bernice McDougall, Secretary, and the Davenport Retail 
Credit Association recognize the importance of careful 
credit extension. ‘They will not be overpowered in their 
sound credit thinking by such “crackpot” ideas that 
usually follow a war. 

Whereas, It has come to be considered as the best 
policy for various lines of business to regulate those 
practices in the business which are deemed objectionable, 
and 

Whereas, The practice of overloading individual con- 
sumers beyond their ability to pay is one of the practices 
which we in the credit field are endeavoring to eliminate 
or reduce to a minimum, and 

Whereas, Certain firms are planning in their postwar 
programs, the promiscuous extension of credit to every 
one that applies without securing a credit report or 
making an investigation, and 

Whereas, This condition tends to create a misunder- 
standing of the use of credit in general and will cause a 
hardship on the other firms who endeavor to conduct 
their business in a conservative and legitimate manner; 

Now therefore, We, the members of the Davenport 
Retail Credit Association, do hereby voice our disap- 
proval of the extension of credit in a promiscuous manner, 
and direct our secretary to furnish copies of this Resolu- 
tion, making our stand known to individual concerns 
extending promiscuous credit and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bar Association, in this city, and the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America. 

Davenport Rating Association 


May 9, 1945 


Frozen Service Accounts 


RETAIL CREDIT granters and credit bureau man- 
agers might well give some thought about the frozen 
accounts created because of the Soldiers and Sailors Re- 
lief Act. Very shortly, veterans will be discharged in 
large numbers. It is generally agreed that retailers and 
professional firms who have waited for their money 
should not be required to charge off these frozen debts. 

The vast majority of veterans will desire to pay their 
debts, but there will be a certain number who will at- 
tempt to evade them. It may be possible that conditions 
after this war will be different, but the last war proved 
that the general public soon forgot the veterans. ‘There- 
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A page devoted to improving the mutual caaplinetiod re- 
lationship between members of the National Retail Credit 
Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 


HAROLD A. WALLACE 


fore, some consideration should be given to a uniform 
program of liquidation of these debts. 

Generally speaking, retail credit extension by mem- 
bers of the National Retail Credit Association has been 
kept on an extraordinarily high plane. It is important, 
therefore, that all creditors of veterans in asserting their 
rights after the statutory period has expired, do not 
bring discredit on the entire credit fraternity by their 
collection methods. 

Credit granters and credit bureau executives should 
be concerned with keeping any adverse publicity referring 
to credit at the lowest possible minimum. It might be 
well for us to conduct a survey to determine the proper 
procedure to follow in liquidating discharged veterans’ 
accounts. ‘The results of the survey will determine the 
value of a standard plan which could be suggested to 
credit granters throughout North America. If possible, 
a national policy might be advocated for adoption. 

While there are a few firms that have indicated they 
will not attempt to collect frozen accounts due from 
discharged veterans, the majority will follow some plan 
of collection. Do you plan to send a statement, and 
follow it with other collection letters? Is it your idea 
that, failing to secure action through correspondence, 
you will refer these accounts to collectors for forcing 
action? 

While some accounts may represent the need for special 
handling, the vast majority may require some standard 
policy. It would be interesting to the credit bureau 
managers of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, 
as well as to the members of the National Retail Credit 
Association, to know what you plan to do in this im- 
portant matter. 


Reviving: Inactive Accounts 


Since the war has ended, thousands of retailers will 
revive inactive charge accounts. Your credit bureau 
managers are anxious to help you with this problem! 
However, it is exceedingly important that you arrange 
to discuss with your bureau manager the type of service 
he can furnish. In some localities, organized house-to- 
house canvassing for new charge account customers has 
thrown an unusual burden on credit bureau facilities. 
In some cases, members are clearing from 10 to 30 names 
per day for their credit bureau. No clearance standard 
can be established because bureau circumstances differ. 
Your credit bureau will accelerate its time service as 
its personnel can be improved. In opening a large num- 
ber of new accounts, do not overlook the need to take 
a complete credit application, and to furnish all valuable 
application data to your credit bureau! This informa 
tion furnishes helpful details that speed and insure bette: 
investigations. These accounts, when properly opened 
will prove profitable for years to come. 
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New Account Solicitation 


IN ORDER TO secure a list of names for the solici- 
tation of new accounts, we compile the names and ad- 
dresses from eight different sources throughout our store, 
daily. The New Account Prospect Card which we use 
for this purpose is shown below, and is self-explanatory. 
It is multigraphed on a 3” x 5” card. 





NEW ACCOUNT PROSPECT 








Name 

Address 

Taken from the following list: NR cncemensiaiunaeenes 
Bank Check Layaway 

Bond Sales Mail Order 

Cash Sale Delivery Parking Permit 
c.0.D. Personal Rec 














The following promotion letter is then sent to those 
names compiled on the daily list: 


Dear Mrs. Blank: 

You recemiy had the occasion to visit our store, 
While here, we hope that you availed yourself of the 
many services offered for the convenience of those who 
are “Guests of Parker’s.” 

One of these services, which adds a great deal to your 
convenience when shopping, is the use of a Charge Ac- 
count. We are suggesting that you fill in the enclosed 
Application for Credit, and return to us in the postpaid 
envelope, so that we may complete our records, and ar- 
range this convenient service for you. 

There are many departments in this store ready to 
supply your every personal and home need at all times. 

A Charge Account is usable at any time you desire, 
and through the use of it, your shopping at Parker’s 
can be made a real pleasure, whether in person, by tele- 
phone, or by mail. 

Very truly yours, 
Dean Ashby 
Credit Manager 


No reference is made in the above letter showing where 
the name had been obtained, but we have indicated that 
“Mrs. Blank” had recently visited our store and been 
our guest. At no time would we say that the name had 
been secured from, for example, bond purchases. The 
reason for this approach is that there might be unfavor- 
able reaction if the public feels that we are using a list 
of names compiled from a patriotic gesture of bond pur- 
chase to forward public interests, and the opening of 
new accounts. The solicitation of accounts from this 
source is only one of the eight different lists, however, 
and it has proved profitable. 

Our returns from this type of solicitation have been 
most encouraging. We are confident that over a period 
of months, we will secure many good charge customers 





who, otherwise, might have been passed up because of our 
failure to ask them to open an account. I feel it is the 
duty of every credit executive to constantly add new 
names to his charge lists to replace those becoming inac- 
tive-—Dean Ashby, Credit Manager, M. L. Parker Co., 
Davenport, Ia. 


Inactive Account Follow-Up 


MR, GEORGE M, WATSON 
1945 VICTORY DRIVE 
BELOIT 8, WISCONSIN 
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DATE PAID BY CHECK NO. 4 McNEANY'S, sf10rT, wes 
ae _— — se ne 
DATE CLERK 'rems CHARGES CeReor's BALANCE OvE 
, : AAs a or = 5 oe FA... 
PLAN OF PAYMENT > 
0,00 
BALANCE FORWARD 
Are we behind 
the 8 Ball? 





It's been so lang since you have used 
your charge a¢count in our store that 
we're wondering if we can be at fault 
in any way. If there is anything the 
matter -- won't you give us the oppor- 
tunity of squating ourselves? In any 
case, we should be happy to see you 
again. Right how we are showing ex- 
ceptional values in new clothing and 
furnishings. Won't you stop in and let 
us know all is well? 


_ McNEANY’S 
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STATEMENTS INCLUDE YOUR CHARGES, CREDITS AND PAYMENTS UF TO AND INCLUDING THE END 
OF EACH MONTH. PAYMENTS AND CHARGES MADE AFTER THAT DATE WHI APPEAR ON NEXT MONTH'S 
STATEMENT. Ali ACCOUNTS DUE 10TH OF MONTH FOLLOWING PURCHASES OF AS FER PLAN ABOVE PAST 
DUE ACCOUNTS ARE SUBJECT TO BOOKKEEPING CHARGE 


IMPORTANT 











WE HAVE been using the inactive account statement 
illustrated above with good results. Our first contact 
with these accounts is a double penny postal card on 
which we say that the account has not been active lately. 
The return part has a place for the signature, and says, 
“Thank you for keeping my charge account open on your 
books, as I intend to make use of it again.”” A place is 
also provided for a change of address, if any. If the cus- 
tomer does not reply to the postal card, about sixty days 
are allowed to elapse, and then the statement is sent as 
the next inactive account follow-up effort—A. F. Rees- 
man, Credit Manager, McNeany’s, Beloit, Wis. 
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Contracts 


HE SUBJECT of contracts is of vital importance 

to all those engaged in business, and especially to the 
credit profession. The Sale of Goods Act is a part of 
the general law of contracts, and sets out in detail what 
might be called the rules and regulations governing the 
buying and selling of merchandise. Contracts in general 
will be dealt with first, and then specifically in so far 
as they pertain to the Act. 

A contract is any agreement that the courts will, 
necessary, enforce and in order that it be binding on all 
parties, there are five essential points which must be in 
effect. ‘They are an offer and its acceptance; the form, 
as it is called, which includes a seal thereby implying 
adequate consideration, or one not under seal which must 
have a consideration; the legal capacity of the parties to 
enter into a contract, the reality of their consent and the 
legality of the object of the contract. All contracts are 
entered into through an offer by one party which is ac- 
cepted by another. 

Verbal or Written Contracts 

Either the offer or the acceptance may be verbal, 
writing, or merely by the conduct of the parties. ‘The 
law, however, requires that certain contracts be in writ- 
ing, and include such things as the sale of lands, the pay- 
ment of a commission for their sale, the promise to pay 
the debt of another, or any agreement which is not to be 
performed for the space of one year. 

Certain contracts, such as deeds, mortgages, bonds and 
leases that must be in writing, require a seal, also certain 
contracts entered into by corporations. ‘There is in- 
variably a consideration mentioned in contracts of these 
types, but the seal implies sufficient consideration, and the 
parties to the contract are prohibited from later pleading 
that the consideration was insufficient. The courts will 
not, as a usual thing, rule as to the adequacy of the con- 
sideration. It must have some value and be in the present 
or the future. 

Parties to a contract must have “legal capacity,” as it 
is called, which means that the law grants protection to 
certain classes of persons. The class of most interest to 
credit men is that of minors or persons under 21 years 
of age. A minor may bind himself for necessaries, but 
the party who wishes to enforce the contract by law must 
be in a position to prove that the subject of the contract 
comes within this category without any question. 

Minors have no authority to bind their parents, so un- 
der no circumstances should goods be sold to them with 
the expectation of looking to the parents for settlement. 
Lunatics and persons under the influence of liquor are 
also afforded protection, and are in a somewhat similar 
position as minors. They can be held for necessaries, but 
there must be no question as to the degree of necessity. 
Indians living on the reserve are protected to the extent 
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that their goods cannot be seized through process of law. 
The contrary is the case if they are living off the reserve. 

There must be no question as to the reality of consent, 
as it is called. This, in effect, means that there has been 
a “meeting of minds,” and that each understood what 
the other meant and there was no undue influence or mis- 
representation by either party. Without this “reality of 
consent,” the law affords redress through either voiding 
the contract or awarding damages to the injured party. 
The consideration must be legal, and so must the object 
of the contract. 

The first thing to consider is the meaning of a con- 
tract of sale. It is whereby the seller transfers or agrees 
to transfer the property in goods to the buyer for a money 
consideration called the price. It can be either absolute 
or conditional. There is quite a difference between the 
two, and the latter will not be considered here as it comes 
under the Conditional Sales Act. There is a difference 
also in absolute contracts of sale, which come under the 
Sale of Goods Act. When the property in the goods is 
transferred from the seller to the buyer, it is called a sale; 
but where the transfer of the property in the goods is 
to take place at a future date, or subject to some condi- 
tion to be fulfilled, it is an agreement to sell. It is very 
important that the difference is fully appreciated by 
credit men, as the right of action in each case is not the 
same. 

The entering into a contract of sale, or an agreement 
to sell, has as its first step an offer on the part of either 
the prospective buyer or seller. This can best be illus- 
trated by tracing certain steps incidental to the sale of 
merchandise by the average wholesaler. A salesman calls 
on a prospective customer, and outlines what his firm has 
to sell. Unless under very exceptional circumstances, the 
salesman is not empowered to bind his firm, but merely 
to solicit offers from the dealers to purchase, which do 
not become either sales or agreements to sell. until they 
have been accepted by the house. 

We will presume that the goods are to the value of 
$40.00 or more. If a dealer offers to purchase, but no 
part payment is made, signed order given, or the delivery 
of the goods accepted, the result is an unenforceable con- 
tract. The law to this effect has its origin in what is 
called the Statute of Frauds, which was incorporated in 
the laws of England in 1678, and is now part of the 
Ontario Sale of Goods Act. 

Sale or Agreement 

We will presume that the salesman obtains a signed 
order from the dealer, which is passed by the credit man, 
and the dealer advised accordingly. Whether it is a 
sale or an agreement to sell is covered by the following 
points : 

1. Where there is an unconditional contract for the 
sale of specified goods in a deliverable state, the property 
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in the goods passes; or in other words, a sale is made, 
and it is immaterial whether. the time of payment or the 
time of delivery, or both, be postponed. 

2. When there is a contract for the sale of goods, and 
the seller is bound to do something to the goods for the 
purpose of putting them into a deliverable state, the 
property does not pass until it is done, and the buyer has 
notice thereof. 

3. Where there is a contract for the sale of specified 
goods in a deliverable state, the seller is bound to weigh, 
measure, test or do some other act or thing with refer- 
ence to the goods for the purpose of ascertaining the price. 
The property does not pass until such act or thing is done 
and the buyer has notice thereof. 

4. Where goods are delivered to the buyer on approval, 
or on “sale or return,” or other similar terms, the property 
therein passes to the buyer: 

(a) When he signifies his acceptance or approval. 

(b) If he does not signify his approval or acceptance, 
but retains the goods without giving notice of rejection; 
then, if a time has been fixed for the return of the goods, 
or the expiration of such time, and if no time has been 
fixed, or the expiration of a reasonable time. 

5. Where there is a contract for the sale of unascer- 
tained or future goods by description, and goods of that 
description are in a deliverable state, they are uncon- 
ditionally appropriated to the contract either by the seller 
with the assent of the buyer, or by the buyer with the 
assent of the seller, and the property in the goods there- 
upon passes to the buyer. 

Agreement to Sell 


Between the time the order has been accepted by the 
house, and one of the five points just mentioned fulfilled, 
it is an agreement to sell. In case of a breach of an 
agreement to sell by either party, the action would be 
based on damages only, and in case of a sale, the seller 
could sue for the price, or treat the contract as broken, 
and sue for damages for non-acceptance. The buyer 
could sue for damages for non-delivery. The measure 
of damages upon the part of the buyer would be the 
difference in cost of obtaining similar goods elsewhere, 
and on the part of the seller for loss of profit. In the 
case of a wholesaler, when an agreement to sell has been 
cancelled, it is usually cheaper to accept it and consider 
the matter closed. 


If the salesman sends in an order which has not been 
signed by the dealer, it is necessary for the goods to be 
accepted by him before an enforceable contract of sale is 
entered into. If delivery is refused, you, in absence of a 
signed order, have no rights against him. In case of 
specially manufactured goods, it is naturally advisable to 
obtain a signed order. 


An interesting situation arises in case you have ac- 
cepted an order from a dealer for future delivery and 
when the time arrives you have reason to think that he is 
not a good credit risk. If you decide not to ship, he may 
have grounds for an action for damages against you. If 
you could prove that he was insolvent, and this not mean 
actual bankruptcy, but failure to meet his obligations gen- 
erally as they become due, you would be within your 
rights in declining to ship, and damages could not be 
obtained. wk 


| ee, \ 
Credit Musts 


1. Require a complete application containing 
the following: 

A. Given name, middle initial and cor- 
rect spelling of last name. 

B. Full name of wife. 

C. Number in family. 

D. Last residence address and if resided 
there less than two years, the last 
previous address. 

E. Whether owns home, boards or rents. 

F. Name of employer. If more than 
one position held in the past three 
years, name of former employers 
covering that period of time. 

G. Positions held and, if possible, the 
department in which applicant was 
employed. 

H. Names and addresses of trade ref- 
erences, both open credit and instal- 
ment. 

I. Bank references, and whether check- 
ing or savings account. 

J. Name and address of one friend and 
one relative. 

2. Obtain a full report from your credit 
bureau. 

3. Be sure your credit terms and policies are 
understood by the customer. 

4. Educate new customers to the importance 
of prompt payments. Follow such ac- 
counts in the early stages of delinquency. 

5. Report to the credit bureau any account 
more than 90 days past due. 

6. Permanently close accounts of chronic slow 
paying customers. 

7. Do not permit the pyramiding of accounts. 
Observe credit limits, and if the customers 
are entitled to larger limits, increase them. 

8. Deferred payment accounts should have 
the same intelligent handling: 

A. Complete credit reports are essential. 

B. Instalments should be followed in 
from three to five days following 
maturity. 

C. Don’t permit instalment customers to 
overbuy because they are to pay in 
monthly payments. 

D. Follow customers for additional busi- 
ness, if payments have been met in 
a satisfactory manner and not more 
than three instalments remain un- 
paid. 

9. Inactive charge accounts should be fol- 
lowed monthly and the reason for inac- 
tivity ascertained. This attention is ap- 
preciated and builds sales. 

10. It is your responsibility to: 

A. Increase credit sales. 

B. Collect accounts promptly. 

C. Build good will for your firm. 
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IN OUR editorial in the January, 1942, CREDIT 
WORLD, we said, “Remember, the United States has 
never lost a war. Once again, the members of the National 
Retail Credit Association pledge their full support in this 
emergency as loyal Americans.” The bloodiest war of all 
history has been won, and the members of this Association 
now pledge their full support in the cause of a lasting peace, 
and the stabilization of the postwar economy. 

x * * 

CONSUMER instalment loans outstanding at com- 
mercial banks, small loan companies, industrial banking 
companies, and credit unions at the end of June amounted 
to approximately 1,087 million dollars, an increase of 
22% over May and 10% higher than the year-ago level. 

x k * 

SMALL BUSINESS will definitely get postwar help. 
The theory is that the more units of enterprise there are, 
the more constant will be the movement of money. The 
flow of goods and services, and maximum employment, will 
not be clogged if the causation of business activity does not 
fall to a handful of giant firms, but is spread out. 

x * * 

IN 1944 85 billion pounds of mail were carried. The 
revenue for 1943 was $63 million; the estimated revenue 
for 1945 for sale of stamps and stamp paper was 909,988,- 
983. The weight of second-class mail for the fiscal year 
is 1,424,417,529 pounds. The present volume of postal de- 
posits is $2,336,000,000, 94% being invested in bonds. The 
unpaid money orders for the Army and Navy total $20 
million. 

x k * 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture, 
household appliance, and jewelry stores at the end of June 
showed little change from the preceding month. Furniture 
store accounts receivable were in about the same volume 
as a year earlier, while at jewelry stores the amount out- 
standing on June 30, was about one-tenth higher than on 
the corresponding date of 1944. 

x k * 

WLB HAS revised its General Order No. 30 so that 
employers may now increase wages to a minimum of 55 
cents an hour without Board approval. The Order pro- 
vides that such increases may not be used, however, “as 
a basis either to increase price ceilings or to resist other- 
wise justified reductions in such price ceilings.” 

x * * 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE has warned trade as- 
sociations that after the war they must discard business 
practices which have been developed to meet emergencies. 
No activities which permit restraint of trade, or suppress 
competition in any way will be permitted. 

x *& * 

CIVILIAN RUBBER OUTLOOK has improved con- 
siderable during the past 60 days, and WPB estimates 
there will be three new tires for every four civilian pas- 
senger cars in 1945. 

x *k * 


CONGRESS WILL BE ASKED to provide forgive- 
ness of taxes owed by veterans, and for special exemption 
for years after veteran has been discharged. 

x * * 

AT DEPARTMENT STORES, instalment accounts 
outstanding declined by the usual seasonal amount in June, 
and continued in slightly smaller volume than a year ago. 
Collections on charge accounts showed little change from 
the previous month, and the collection ratio remained at 
64%. Instalment sales declined, as is customary in June, 
but were 4% larger than in the same month last year. 

s Ff @ 

RAW MATERIALS and facilities for making civilian 
supplies are becoming available as military cutbacks occur. 
Chief headache is steel; wool and cotton fabrics should 
ease progressively. 
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RETAIL FURNITURE store sales showed little change 
in June, but were 8% larger than a year ago. Cash and in- 
stalment sales remained at the May level, and charge ac- 
count sales showed less than the usual seasonal decline in 
June. Instalment accounts receivable continued at the 
level of the previous month, and were slightly above those 
of a year ago. a ae 


REFUNDS OF TAXES this year will amount to around 
one billion dollars it is estimated, covering about one mil- 
lion returns. 

=x *k * 


IN A SURVEY recently conducted by the Army, 7% of 
the men now in the Army have definite plans for starting a 
business of their own following discharge, while 5% plan 
to operate farms. i a 


LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE, the general tax 
situation covers: Outright repeal of excess-profits tax at 
the earliest possible time, perhaps a reduction of corpora- 
tion normal tax rate, and a general tax reduction in 1946. 

2 


INDICATIONS are that aluminum ware manufacturers 
will receive an over-all industry “increase factor” of from 
5% to 10% under the reconversion pricing formula. 

= = @ 


THE BATTLE for dictating the method for pricing sur- 
plus consumer goods goes on. The deputies of the Surplus 
Property Board indicate they want fixed dollars and cents 
pricing at all levels. aaa a 


THE CIVILIAN GOODS picture remains cloudy. 
Some household appliances will slip back into the market 
this fall. The WPB would like to approve an industry ex- 
penditure of $150 million for new plants for automobiles, 
but producers still can’t get priorities for materials. 

x kk 


THE ARMY-NAVY LIQUIDATION Commissioner’s 
office has established priorities for purchase of overseas 
surplus property. Top priority goes to Foreign Economic 
Administration, including acquisition of property for lend- 
lease or for UNRRA. A broad formula for determining 
a “fair value” selling price on war surplus and residue 
to be disposed of overseas has been determined. 

' ww SS 


WHEN CONGRESS RETURNS, something may de- 
velop on social security. The House Ways and Means 
Committee first will want to study another payroll tax 
freeze. Once that is out of the way, the broader question 
of extending coverage will bob up. 

x kk 

THE TIME for postwar action is here. A few facts 
that would indicate this are: The transition from wartime 
to postwar economy which is already taking place; the fact 
that some new merchandise is beginning to appear; also, 
that cutbacks and service discharges are helping to ease the 
employment situation; and that most wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, aware of the approaching challenge of competi- 
—_ are prepared to help the merchant do a better selling 
ob. 

’ xk * 

A VICTORY loan drive—the last of the Treasury’s or- 
ganized drives—will get under way soon, with a goal rang- 
ing from $10 billion to $14 billion. 

a ee 

RUMORS HAVE BEEN going around the country that 
the Federal Reserve Board has discontinued Regulation W. 
So far the Federal Reserve Board has taken no action on 
the Regulation, however, press reports state that they are 
expected to drop the charge account control but retain the 
regulation on instalment buying, especially of high-priced 
products such as automobiles. 
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Deferred Accounts Record 


IN OUR STORE, a 3” x 5” file card, shown below, 
s the basis for a permanent record of all deferred payment 
accounts issued to any individual. The back of the card 
is the same as the front; however, the name, address, 
signature, etc., are omitted. The card originates when 
the first application is taken. “The customer is asked to 
sign the card at that time. If husband and wife are 
present, both of their signatures can be obtained. It is 
then attached to the application. A typist detaches the 
card from the application, inserts the first and last names 
of both husband and wife, address, place and location 
of employment, the position held, and how long. The 
date on which the account is taken, the kind of merchan- 
dise, the number of the account, the amount, and the 
terms are also typed in the space provided. 
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The card is then routed to a temporary file, to be held 
until the application is completed. The cards are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. They become a schedule 
of all the deferred payment accounts on which credit 
arrangements are pending. ‘This temporary file provides 
a ready index for answer to inquiries on accounts which 
are being held. It may also be used as a check on the 
number of accounts awaiting action. During peak sea- 
sons these cards are filed in order of the date taken, and 
thus the applications may be checked to ascertain whether 
credit approval is being delayed for too long a period. 

After the account is acted upon, other information is 
inserted in the places provided. The cards then go to 
the permanent deferred payment file, where they are 
arranged in alphabetical order. Under each letter, the 
cards are sorted by house number. Each house number 
group is divided into the numerical sequence of streets. 
The numbered streets are followed by an alphabetical 
arrangement of streets. If no house number exists, the 
cards are arranged in alphabetical order by towns. 
Under each town, the cards are arranged in alphabetical 





order by last name of the customer. The towns are filed 
at the extreme end of each letter. 

When an account is paid as arranged, no notation is 
made on the card at the time of final payment. If the 
account goes into collection, or is in any way adversely af- 
fected, the card is marked accordingly. Details of date of 
final payment, or disposition, are entered later from the col- 
lection records. It is assumed that in the absence of any 
notation the account was a satisfactory one. 

The account numbers for customers who wish to make 
a payment, but have left their books at home or lost 
them, can be secured from this file. The number is 
needed, as ledger cards are filed in account number 
order, certain. numbers being allocated to a particular 
due date. 

When a customer applies for a second deferred pay- 
ment account, the card is extracted from the file. The 
interviewer rechecks the employment, and makes nota- 
tions on the card of any changes that are in order. If 
the customer brings with him the payment receipt book 
evidencing that the first account is paid in full, a notation 
is made in the “Paid” column on the card of the date 
of the last payment. When subsequent contracts are 
signed by the customer, the signature is compared with 
that on the file card, and the account is entered in the 
same manner as the original entry was made, except 
that the information need only be copied concerning the 
details of the mew account. If the address has been 
changed, the old address is crossed off and the new one is 
inserted. The card is then filed accordingly. 

If the customer has a charge account, a small rubber 
stamp is imprinted on the card—“has charge account.” 
At the lower edge of the reverse side of the card provision 
is made for inquiries on this name, and the dates and 
sources of inquiries are noted. 

In this manner, we have created a permanent authoriz- 
ing and experience record for each deferred payment cus- 
tomer. It provides a convenient medium for identifica- 
tion of customers, the solicitation of accounts, the author- 
ization of renewals, and it has many other uses. Many 
changes were made in the development of this record. 
We feel that every record should be reviewed periodically 
in order that it might be improved if necessary. There 
are approximately 350,000 of these cards in this file, and 
they are an invaluable part of our credit records. 

After a deferred payment account is established, a second 
detailed application is taken only in isolated cases. The 
paying experience, employment, and other elements are 
reviewed. If the amount of new credit requested is 
comparative to the paid-up account, and all other factors 
are favorable, it is approved—Clarence E. Wolfinger, 
Credit Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Leela! 
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More Important Than 
Atomic Energy—-—-Education 


NEW ERA has been born—an age 

of atomic energy. We have har- 
nessed the power of the universe to be 
used as a challenge to keep peace on 
earth. The idea is not new—the British 
started work on it in 1941, and in 1942 
when British and Norwegian Com- 
mandos raided Norway they found a 
plant where the Germans were working 
on the same process. Scientists in the 
United States were also seeking the 
answer to the breaking down of the 
atom, and it became a grim race for self- 
preservation, 


The Allied Forces pooled their knowl- 
edge, and then there came a day when 
an army bomber dropped a bomb on 
Japan that had more power than 20,000 
tons of TNT. The Japanese ‘were ter- 
rorized, and drew charms in the sand to 
frighten away evil spirits. The door to 
the world of atomic energy had been 
opened, and the allied military experts 
alone held the key. Japan had nothing 
with which to combat the elements. 


Are you prepared to combat the ele- 
ments of chance that a credit executive 
must face every day? Do you hold the 
key of inward assurance that comes from 








knowing that you are prepared to face 
any problem that might arise in the 
course of any day? ‘The world has 
changed—it has broadened its scope— 
credit methods must be fitted to meet 
new demands. Specialized education for 
credit executives and their assistants is 
the answer. 


Many cities in the United States and 
Canada have, for this purpose, estab- 
lished successful credit schools sponsored 
by the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. If such a project is possible in your 
city, we will be glad to send you our 
brochure of instructions on the success- 
ful conducting of these schools. If a 
credit school will not fill your needs, why 
not join the hundreds of students who 
are enrolled in one or both of our exten- 
sion courses? The text and reference 
books, Retail Credit Fundamentals, by 
Dr. Clyde W. Phelps; and Streamlined 
Letters, by Captain Waldo J. Marra, 
have been responsible for the success of 
many credit executives. 

Yes, education is more important than 
atomic energy. Prepare yourself now to 
meet the problems the new era will bring. 














